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ADVERTISEMENT. 


y*’  H  E  many  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  different  Editions  of  this 
Work ,  have  induced  the  Author  to  change  its 
original  title-.  The  Antiquity  of  the  World 
being  inapplicable  to  the  contents  of  the  pre* 
fent  publication , 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  N  writing  upon  the  Eternity  of  the 
^  World  and  of  the  XJniverfe,  a  fub- 
je£i  inexpreffibly  important  and  exten- 
five  in  its  nature,  more  nearly  interefiing 
to  every  denomination  of  men  than  any 
that  can  poflibly  be  the  object  of  human 
difquifition,  and  upon  which  no  eflential 
light  has  been  thrown  by  the  exifting 
records,  the  Author  is  fenfible  that  he 
has  engaged  himfelf  in  an  arduous  un« 

i, 

’  A  3  dertaking. 
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•  * 

dertaking.  At  a  period  when  a  libera- 

✓ 

lity  of  fentiment  predominates,  when 
men,  emerging  from  obfcurity,  eagerly 
relinquish  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
their  anceftors,  Something  defcriptive  of 
the  remote  exigence  of  that  Stupendous 
univerfe,  of  which  we  form  a  Small  but 

t 

neceffary  part.  Seemed  absolutely  want- 

•  •*  •  i  • 

ing  to  give  Shill  greater  confiftency  to  the 
reaSonings  and  Speculations  of  mankind. 

To  imprefs  us  with  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  the  continual  fluctuation 
of  matter,  the  unceafing  revolutions  and 

* 

changes  that  are  for  ever  taking  place, 
the  eternity  of  the  world  and  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  or  the  beautiful  Scenes  of  ex- 

5  iftence. 
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Iftence,  is  the  important  objedt  of  the 

fucceeding  enquiry. 

✓ 

We  have  fought  for  truth, — not  in  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  but  in  every  ftep 
have  been  guided  by  plain  fenfe,  and 
the  moft  limple  matter  of  fad:.  Nor 
can  there  exift  a  doubt,  that,  by  thus 
giving  a  fcope  to  cool  and  liberal  invefli- 
gation,  the  intereds  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  been  effentially  confulted.  To 
what  purpofe  can  it  be,  that  the  errors 
of  dark  ages  fhould  cramp  the  reafon- 
ings  of  men,  who  live  in  a  time  when 
every  thing  is  fo  much  reverfed  ?  Truth 
never  injures  mankind.  Ignorance,  ob- 
fcurity,  and  fuperdition  alone  engender 
the  mifchiefs  which  difturb  fociety. 
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In  this  enquiry  we  have  then  attempt* 
ed  to  trace,  from  the  rnofl  curious  and 
undifputed  natural  fafts,  the  great  and 
unquertionable  antiquity  of  furrounding 
obje&s ;  fads  which,  at  the  very  time 
they  fuggeft  an  aftonilhing  fucceffion  of 
events,  mod  flrongly  fupport  us  in  our 
conclufion  that  the  world  and  all  things 
are  eternal ;  a  conclufion  the  truth  of 
which  vve  have,  however,  ultimately 
endeavoured  to  confirm  by  abftradted 
reafoning. 

Here  it  mod  be  confefied,  that,  in¬ 
dependant  of  the  confiaerations  already 
enumerated,  the  Author  has  in  view 
other  objecfts,  nearly  connected  with  the 
defign  of  this  performance.  The  bane¬ 
ful 
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ful  and  gloomy  influence  of  the  barba^ 

§ 

rifm  and  fuperflitions,  too  univerfally 
prevailing,  has  been  but  fparingly  touch¬ 
ed  upon.  The  difagreeable  effects  of 
miftaken  zeal  and  opinions,  indeed,  can 

&  t 

fcarcely  be  placed  in  too  fir  iking  a  point 
of  view/  In  fhort,  the  morals  and  un- 
derilandings  of  mankind,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  fociety  have  been,  and  are  dill, 
mod  materially  injured  by  circumdances, 
which  the  outcry  of  folly  would  deem 
effential  to  the  exigence  of  fociety  it- 
felf. 

Happy  then  fhall  he  efteem  himfelf, 

i 

if  the  fucceeding  obfervations  have  but 

a  tendency  to  (hake  the  fixed  preju- 

/ 

dices -of  his  fellow-creatures;  to  ail  a  age 

the 
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the  remaining  turbulence  of  ignorance 

i 

and  error  $  and  thus  to  fmooth  the  way 
to  that  refinement,  which  eiTentially 
contributes  to  the  peace,  fafety,  and 
welfare  of  the  human  fpecies. 
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SECTION 

The  Fir  ft * 

/“ ¥“^  H  E  traditions  concerning  an  original 
formation  of  the  univerfe  have  ever 
been  connected  with  the  various  opinions  of 
mankind.  Nor  exifls  there,  any  people  with¬ 
out  fome  confufed  ideas  as  to  the  circum- 
Itances  of  the  world,  and  Nature's  firft  exifl- 
ence. 

B  Thrown 
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Thrown  into  the  myderious  fcenes  of  life, 
paffirtg  themfelves,  through  the  (late  of  in¬ 
fancy,  to  the  different  (lages  of  their  being  5 
it  is  natural  for  mankind  to  dive  into  the 
boundlels  ocean  of  antiquity,  in  fearch  of 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  of  the  univerfe. 
Unequal  however  to  the  talk  of  reafoning 
pertinently,  on  a  matter  of  fuch  intricate  in- 
vedigation,  they  heedlefsly  adopt  the  reigning 
principles.  Unfortunately,  the  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  unpoiifhed,  and  the  written  traCts 
of  the  civilized  parts  of  the  human  fpecies,  in 
thefe  particulars,  have  an  equal  pretenfion  to 
refinement.  Defcending  to  the  minuted  cir- 
cumdances,  the  fages  of  various  countries  fix 
with  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  extraordinary 
birth  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  diametrically 
contradict  one  another. 

With  gravity  can  they  tell  us  the  place 
where  Nature  took  fird  her  origin  ;  inti¬ 
mately  are  they  acquainted  with  the  aClors  in 
the  l'cene, — they  know  the  duration,  the  little 
incidents  of  their  lives, — thev  draw  from  cir- 
cumdances  of  their  conduct  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  conclufions, — and  they  trace  their  own 

3  lineal 
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lineal  defeent  from  their  fir  ft  imaginary  pa¬ 
rents.  In  fhort,  thefe  events  are  fixed,  either 
in  the  traditions  or  the  written  hiftories  of 
their  refpedive  countries,  with  a  chronological 
precifion. 


Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  ftrangeft 

inconfiftencies  occur  in  all  thefe  narrations* 

\  #  ^  •  v 

Fabricated  in  the  rude  infancy  of  fociety,  they 
contradict,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
plained;  and  molt  fimple  *truths  of  nature* 
And  the  fenfible  inquirer,  from  a  thoufand 
fources,  is  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  little 
dependence,  which  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
rude,  contradictory  afiertions* 


1  .  -t*sc  ^ 

\/kr, 


The  vague  (lories,  then,  of  nations  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  fhould  be  ranked  but  among  thegrofieft 
errors  of  mankind.  They  only  ferve  to  (hew 
us  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  a 
barbarous  age,  the  fuperftitious  folly  that  pre¬ 
dominated.  How  difagreeable  then  would  be 
the  talk  of  a  tedious  comment,  upon  the 

dreams  and.  fuperftitions  of  the  illiterate  and 

unpolifhed* 

B  2  Content, 
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Content,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding 
obfervations,  to  place  the  matter  in  its  juft 
point  of  view,  I  decline  the  unneceffary  talk 
of  canvaffing  the  particulars  of  ridiculous 
opinions,  however  univerfally  received. 


Here  let  me  obfcrve,  that  this  is  done  out 
of  a  principle  widely  different  from  that  which 
actuates  the  mafs  of  writers.  Staggered  with 
the  idea  of  contradicting  notions  fo  generally 
adopted,  and  which  long  have  been  difguifed 
under  the  mafic  of  an  elevated  authority  ;  pof- 
feffed  of  fome  gothic  and  prevailing  ideas, 
that  the  effential  fecurity  for  virtue  and  good 
morals  is  univerfal  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ! 
perhaps  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  dread  of 
the  cenfures  of  the  prejudiced  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  whole  very  cenfure  and  disapprobation, 
if  they  refleCl  any  thing,  reflect  diltinguifhed 
luftre;  in  fhort,  to  avoid  imaginary  flains 
upon  their  character,  men,  otherwife  fenfible, 
and  even  liberal  in  their  Sentiments,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  give  to  the  errors  of  delufion 
too  ready  an  affent.  They  Suffer  themfelves 
to  be  carried  away,  at  the  expence  of  reafen 

and 


and  found  judgment,  by  the  torrent  of  here¬ 
ditary  folly,  and  the  vulgar  prejudices. 

i 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  the  real 
philofopher.  Regardlefs  of  the  voice  of  falfe- 
hood  and  of  folly,  he  liilens  with  rapture  to 
that  of  nature  and  of  truth,  under  whatever 
circurnftances  they  may  be  concealed.  He  is 
well  convinced,  that  men  are  invariably  vir¬ 
tuous,  in  proportion  as  they  have  clear  per¬ 
ceptions  of  things  ;  That  the  true  principles 
of  morals  neither  can  be  prabtifed,  enforced, 
nor  underltood,  in  an  age  of  barbarifm  and 
fuperdition;  That  the  human  fpecies,  in  fuch 
ineligible  circumdances,  miftake  the  real  ob¬ 
jects  of  happinefs  or  virtue  ;  and,  fo  far  from 
protecting  or  enlivening  the  moment  of  exig¬ 
ence,  precipitate  themfelves  into  gloomy  me¬ 
lancholy  or  headlong  c'edruciiqn.  In  fhorr, 
he  is  mod  fully  fatisfied,  that  nothing  can  be 

J  J  O 

either  beautiful  or  eftimable,  which  has  not 
for  its  bafis  the  folid  foundations  of  nature 
and  of  truth. 
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SECTION 


"The  Second . 


HU S  have  I  induftrionfly  avoided  com- 


JL  meriting  minutely  upon  the  opinions  of 

•  .  t 

this  or  that  country,  in  refpedt  to  an  original 
formation  of  things  ;  and  in  doing  this,  have 
deviated  from  a  prevailing  cuftom.  To  in- 
veftigate  a  fubjedt  in  the  fimple  tradt  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  nature,  has  fcarceiv  been  e  (teemed 

w 

i  \  •  i 

fufficient.  Solicitous  formally  to  confute  the 
doctrines  of  others,  which  might  feem  to  clafh 
with  their  own,  writers  have  too  often  facri- 
ficed  the  perfpicuity  of  their  fubjedt  to  tedious 
and  uninterefting  controverfy. 

Mankind,  indeed,  when  once  pofifeflfed  of 

.  •  i 

notions,  though  of  the  moft  abfurd  nature,  are 
apt  to  think  themfelves  injured  and  negledted, 
by  pading  in  fiience  their  refpedtive  opinionsc 


But 


* 
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But  I  think  it  will  be  readily  granted  me,  that 
fome  opinions  are  bed  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

When  men  obvioufly  forfake  the  fimpled 
truths  or  nature,  when  they  become  bigotedly 
attached  to  a  favourite  fyftem,  or  to  fome  reign¬ 
ing  fuperdition,  what  arguments  can  coun¬ 
teract  their  obdinacy  !  what  energy  of  truth  or 
reafon  bring  home  conviction  !  To  point  out 
their  abfurdities,  but  rivets  them  in  their  er¬ 
rors  ferioufiy  to  confute  them,  is  a  fruitlefs 
labour. 

* 

The  eternity  of  the  world,  of  animated  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  extended  fcenes  of  exifcence,  I 
fhall  then  without  farther  ceremony  endeavour 
to  invedigate, 

From  the  obfcure  lights  of  human  tradi¬ 
tion, — and 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  productions,  which  nature  has  preferred 
to  our  infpeCtion. 

B  4 


And 
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And  after  having  dwelt  upon  the  facls 
eftablifhing  the  remote  exigence  of  the  world, 
and  the  objedls  which  compofe  it,  and  which 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  all  things 
are  eternal,  v/e  fhall  ultimately,  and  from  ab- 
ftradted  rcalonings,  endeavour  ftill  more  for- 
cibly  to  point  out  the  eternity  of  men,  ani¬ 
mals,  vegetables,  earths,  (tones,  minerals,  the 
world,  and  the  whole  of  nature  ! 

In  this  divifion  of  our  fubjedl,  it  feems  ne- 
cefiary  to  direct  our  fir  ft  attention  to  the  fleet¬ 
ing  traditions,  the  teftimony  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Let  us  then  enquire  into  the  manner 
of  receiving  fuch  teftimony,  cr  fuch  traditions, 
from  diftant  ages. 

The  arts  of  all  others  unqueftionably  themoft 
important,  thofe  of  regiftering  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  literary  characters,  and  thus 
conveying  interefting  fadls  to  pofterity,  would 
feem,  from  imperfedt  and  fuperficial  obferva- 
tions,  to  have  had  their  fir  ft  exiftence  in  the 
eaft.  Yet  the  reafonings  throughout  this  en- 
quiry  will  naturally  induce  us  to  refuse  our 
alfent  to  this  determination.  At  all  events, 

it 
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it  will  evident!}7  appear  to  a  peifon,  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  examine  into  nature, 
with  an  attentive  and  penetrating  eye,  that 
thefe  valuable  acquifitions  could  not  at  any 

time,  in  any  country,  nor  among  any  coljec- 

/ 

tion  of  individuals,  have  poiubiy  been  at¬ 
tained  till  after  a  long  feries  of  civilized  exer¬ 
tions.  And  when  fuch  civilization  once  is 
attained,  to  what  unfpeakable  fluctuations  is 

i. 

it  fubiedt  !  Manv  ages  are  men  knit  together 

_ )  v  co  go 

in  fociety,  before  confiderable  improvements 
of  any  fort  take  place  ;  but  ere  the  refinement 
of  registering  ideas,  perhaps  an,  efTcntial  caufe 
of  man’s  fuperiority  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  can 
ever  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  exigence,  the 
arts  of  focial  life  muff  have  been  eminently 
advanced. 

In  proof  of  this,  the  Mexicans,  who  had 
gone  force  confiderable  lengths  in  many  of 
the  arts  of  polifned  fociety,  had  yet  made  no, 
farther  progrefs  in  the  art  of  writing,  than 
that  of  delineating,  with  various  coloured  fea¬ 
thers,  the  objedts  which  they  wilhed  to  repre^ 
fent, 

\  ■  . 

What 
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What  then  can  we  poffibly  expedl  to, 
know,  with  any  certainty,  of  hiftory  or  anti¬ 
quity,  ere  this  epoch  !  Knowledge  derived 
from  written  obfervations,  by  the  intelligent 
man*  is  received  with  the  utmod  diffidence 
and  caution.  But  the  accounts  of  things 
which  flow  from  a  diflant  tradition  are  well 
known  to  be  the  mod  glaringly  abfurd,  and  to 
bring  fcarce  a  glimmering  of  truth  to  remote 
defendants. 

Here  then,  evidently,  is  feen  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  coming  at  any  effential  knowledge  of 
the  antiquity,  much  lei's  the  eternal  exidence 

of  the  human  fpecies,  from  the  fource  of  hu- 

% 

man  tradition.  But  independent  of  that  ab- 
folute  neceffity  of  an  extended  civilization  to 
give  even  the  minuted  origin  to  the  art  of 
writing  or  regidering  of  ideas,  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  is  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  human  fociety  has  been  and  is ftill  in  a 
continued  and  rapid  revolution.  Even  our 
own  limited  experience,  our  hidories  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  fuperficial  and  imperfedt  as  they  mod 
certainly  are,  are  yet  abundantly  fufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires. 

And 

>  4 
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And  that  among  the  nations  of  the  worlds 
barbarifm  and  civilization,  knowledge  and 
fuperfticion,  perfecution  and  toleration,  riches 
and  poverty,  alternately  fucceed  each  other. 
Is  it  pOilible  then  for  us  from  fuch  limited 
experience,  from  hiftories  and  traditions  fo 
imperfedt  and  fuperficiai,  to  fix  with  afiurance 
what  events  have  taken  place,  may  or  may 
not  be  expected  ?  Can  we,  amid  daily  revo¬ 
lutions,  look  backwards  or  forwards  for  but  a 
few  millions  of  years,  and  fix  with  the  fhadow 
of  probability  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences, 
or  of  human  fociety  at  fuch  periods  ?  And 
what,  let  me  afk,  are  millions  of  years  com¬ 
pared  with  the  endlefs  periods  of  eternal  exift- 
ence  ?  The  literary  advances  of  the  prefent 
day  may  fade  from  incidents  totally  unfore- 
feen,  or  by  events,  which,  from  the  nature  and 
conflilution  of  things,  unavoidably  take  place 
in  the  world,  and  of  whofe  former  exiftence, 
the  exifting  records  and  experience  can  fur- 
nifh  us  with  no  example.  Thus  may  our 

j 

boafled  civilization  at  fome  future  period  no 
longer  exifl  !  Thus  too  may  the  arts  and 

}  ,  y 

fciences,  at  prefent  rapid  in  their  improve- 

/ 

ment  and  diffufion,  and  even  the  moil  cele- 

t  i  •  r  *  *  -  '  '  -  * 
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brated  cities  and  habitations  of  mankind,  fuf- 
fer  a  partial  or  total  fubverfion,  and  by  con- 
vuifions  and  revolutions,  violent  indeed  be¬ 
yond  our  experience  or  conception,  yet  un¬ 
equal  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  globe,  or  the 
whole  of  the  human  fpecies !  It  is  well 
known,  even  from  hiftories  and  traditions 
that  we  are  at  prefent  poflefted  of,  which  can 
never  reafonably  be  cfteemed  but  of  a  modern 
date,  or  the  molt  trifling  and  infigniflcant  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  which  give  us  little  or  no  infight 
into  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  or  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  that  the 
learning  and  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  have  been  the  objefts  of  fuch  juft  and 
univerlal  admiration,  together  with  all  their 

civilisation,  their  ufeful  and  refined  accom- 

% 

plifbments,  were  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
deftroyed,  by  the  irruptions  and  devaluations, 
of  the  northern  and  barbarous  nations.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  fome  few  relics  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  ineftimable  accomplishments, 
have  been  preferved  to  us.  Yet  ruinous  in 
their  eftedls  as  thefe  irruptions  and  depreda¬ 
tions  molt  undoubtedly  w!ere,  they  are  yet 
trifling  compared  with  what  may  be  conceived 


to 
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to  take  place,  from  the  contention  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  the  convulfions  and  revolutions  of 
nature.  Convulfions  and  revolutions,  indeed, 
with  which  our  imperfect  hiftories  and  tradi- 
tions  furnifh  us  with  no  adequate  teftimony, 
nor  fimilitude  j  but  which  the  faCts  enume¬ 
rated  throughout  the  whole  of  this  enquiry, 
and  every  appearance  of  the  univerfe,  lead  us 
ftrongly  to  fufpeCt,  both  have  exifted,  and 
will  again  exift,  anfi  be  productive  of  the 
molt  natural  but  unexpected  changes  in 
the  world.  Had  however<;the  inroads  of  the 
northern  nations  continued  a  little  longer,  had 
they  but  been  a  little  more  violent  and  ex- 
teniive  in  their  operations,  fhould  we  have 
known  what  had  paffed  among  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  nations,  even  a  few  centuries  before  us, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  native  country  ? 
The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  were  but  of 
yefterday,  and  we  by  the  mereft  accident  in 
the  world  know  a  few  of  their  tranfadtions* 

That  perfection  in  the  arts  and  fciences  is 
effentially  dependent  upon  the  (late  of  lite¬ 
rature,  will  be  readily  granted.  Could  a 
people  then  be  deprived  of  their  literary  re¬ 
finement. 
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finement,  without  a  confiderable  diminution 
of  ufeful  and  elegant  accomplifhrnents  ?  Did 
not  a  decay  of  arts  and  lciences  fucceed 
the  partial  fubverfion  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  literature  ?  Yet  when  civilization  gra¬ 
dually  takes  place  among  a  barbarous  people, 
and  inventions  dependent  upon  a  civilized 
(late  of  fociety,  or  flight  circumftances  of  im¬ 
provement,  accidentally  fpring  up,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  for  people  thus  circum danced,  to  look  upon 
their  own  refinement  and  dilcoveries  with  the 
utmoft  wonder  and  admiration,  as  events  the 
fnoft  new  and  unheard  of,  or  fuch  as  had  ne^ 
ver  before  taken  place  among  mankind* 

Such  then  are  the  flippery  foundations  for 
the  inconfiftent  arguments  of  thole,  who  turn¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  unin- 
terefting  annals  of  a  few  eaftern  nations,  illi¬ 
terate  and  uncivilized,  or  to  the  momentary 
but  fplendid  tranlactions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
lofe  fight  of  the  tran factions  of  every  furround¬ 
ing  nation,  and  of  the  uniform  and  undeviating 
operations  of  nature  !  Were  I,  however,  in 
the  leafb  difpofed  to  pay  any  fort  of  deference 
to  the  dreams  of  furrounding  nations,  or  to 

lay 
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lay  a  ftrefs  upon  reafonings  drawn  from  the 
teftimony  of  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  ; 
did  I  even  fo  much  as  expedt  to  meet  with 
any  thing  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fatisfadtory, 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  worlds  the  human 
fpecies,  or  an  extended  fucceflion  of  events, 
from  fuch  a  channel,  which  nation,  let  me 

a* 

ailc,  of  thofe  at  prefent  exifting,  out  of  the 
vafc  afifemblage,  has  the  greatefl  claim  to  fo 
diftinofuiihed  an  attention  ? 


How  infuperable  the  difficulty  even  to 
anfwer  this  fimple  queftion,  or  to  fix  upon  the 
fociety  of  men,  whofe  written  obfervations 
have  furvived  the  wreck  of  time,  or  whofe  re¬ 
cords  are  of  the  higheft  antiquity  !  Nor  in¬ 
deed  is  it  at  all  eflential  to  our  purpole  that 
we  fhould  do  fo.  This  difpute,  could  it  be 
abfolutely  determined,  has  not  the  fmalleit 
reference  to  the  objedt  of  our  enquiry,  the 
eternal  exigence  of  the  human  fpecies.  It 
never  can  be  other  than  matter  of  curiofity  *, 
and  that  curiofity  could  only  point  out  to  us 
a  collection  of  individuals,  who  had  an  early 
pretenfion  to  extended  refinement.  Antece¬ 
dent  to  them,  other  nations  might,  however, 

Hill 
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flill  have  exited,  whofe  civilization,  and 
whole  literature,  had  been  abforbed,  or  fvval- 
lowed  up,  in  the  convulfions  and  revolutions 
of  the  world. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  written 
mountains  of  Arabia,  are  monuments  of  once 
an  enlightened  people ;  yet  neither  do  we  fully 
underfland  the  infcriptions  upon  the  latter* 
nor  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  former.  In 
all  probability,  thefe  may  have  a  ftill  jufter 
claim  to  remote  exiftence,  than  any  written 
books  or  records  that  are  extant.  But  how 
flrongly  mull  the  futility  of  having  recourfe* 
on  the  fubject  of  antiquity,  to  the  records  of 
mankind  appear,  fince  (as  it  will  be  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  enquiry  to  demonftrate)  the  very 
materials  of  the  pyramids,  the  written  rocks 
themfelves,  the  mountains  upon  which  luch 
engravings  are  vifible,  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  fituated,  and  even  the  fubftances 
conftituting  the  world  itfelf,  have  each  of 
them  been  as  progreffively  formed,  and  are 
fubjeft  to  as  gradual  diflolution  and  decay  as 
•were  the  engravers  ! 

o 
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Then  what  are  we  to  think  of  thofe  Eu¬ 
ropeans  with  whom  modern  annals  have 
made  us  acquainted  ?  How  limited  have 
been  their  knowledge  and  underftandings  ? 
How  inexpreffibly  abfurd  the  barbarous  im- 
prefilons  that  they  have  received !  In  fhort, 
trivial  circumitances  alone  have  turned  their 
eyes  and  undiftinguifhing  credulity  to  chan¬ 
nels,  from  whence  nothing  fatisfaclory  can 
pofubly  be  derived. 

'  ’  ‘  ,  ~  ,  »  1  * 

The  Chinefe,  who  have  long  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  a  beautiful  and  regular  fociety,  have 
records  of  that  ancient  date,  which  ought  to 
have  daggered  fuch  prevailing  and  fuch  ill- 
grounded  judgments.  Many  of  their  ac¬ 
counts,  indeed,  would  appear  to  extend  (as  it 
has  been  repeatedly  fuggefted)  to  an  antiquity 
altogether  unfathomable. 

/  1 

Yet  though  the  Chinefe  may  feem  to  have 
the  mod:  undifputed  claim  to  this  remote  re¬ 
finement,  recent  obfervations,  and  thofe  of  a 
nature  the  mod  truly  authentic,  have  ftrongly 
attradled  didinguifhed  and  merited  attention 
to  other  Eaftern  nations.  Writers  of  credit 

C  and 
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and  diftindlion,  whofe  particular  fituations  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  gave  them  accefs  to  fuch  in¬ 
telligence,  had  long  opened  to  us  the  un- 
queftionable  antiquity  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  Circumllances  have,  however,  re¬ 
cently  tranfpired,  which  hold  out  lights  ftill 
more  intereftin'g. 

The  trandation  of  the  Gentoo  *  laws  evi¬ 
dently  carries  fo  curious  a  fubjedt  to  what 
fome  would  be  diipofed  to  call  a  fingular  ex¬ 
tent.  Yet  fuch  limited  antiquity  can  never 
furprife  any  but  thofe  who,  from  the  general 
nature  of  things,  have  not  previoudy  been 
prepared  to  look  for  fome  fuch  incident. 

The  judicious  trandator  of  thefe  interefting 
tradls,  ftruck  with  the  feenes  in  which  he  had 
been  long  and  intimately  converfant,  in  his 
preliminary  treatife  has  made  fome  pertinent 
obfervations. 

* 

The  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  fays 
he,  have  ever  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity  infi- 

*  By  Mr.  Halhed. 
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nitely  more  remote  than  is  authorifed  by  the 
belief  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  thefe  two  nations  have  been 
acquainted  with  letters  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  their  annals  have  never  been 
difturbed  nor  deftroyed  by  any  known  revolu¬ 
tion.  And  though  we  may  come  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  their  records  armed  with  every  argu¬ 
ment,  and  fortified  even  to  prejudice  againft: 
the  admifiion  of  their  pretenfions,  and  at  the 
fame  time  plage  the  mo  ft  implicit  reliance 

■  m 

upon  the  chronology  generally  received ;  yet 
their  plaufible  accounts  of  thofe  remote  ages, 
and  their  undeviating  confidence  in  their  own 
aftertions,  never  can  fail  to  make  fome  im- 
preftion,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  gain  a 
clearer  infight. 

1  , 

Like  the  reft  of  mankind,  the  Gentoos,  too, 
have  rude  fketches  of  a  firft  formation  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  univerfe.  Their  fabulous 
and  extravagant  narrative  obtains  among 
them  the  moft  implicit  credit,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  evidently  replete  with  glaring  ab>- 
furdities. 


C  2  Though 
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Though  already  I  have  exprefted  a  fixed 
determination  of  avoiding  a  formal  comment 
upon  fuch  vague  and  ridiculous  opinions,  yet 
a  fimple  narrative  of  the  notions  of  thefe 
people  may  lerve  as  a  parallel  to  the  notions 
of  others.  And  indeed,  of  all  the  abfurd  and 
imaginary  fyftems  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  in  refpecl  to  this  fubjedl,  none  car¬ 
ries  with  it  more  the  face  of  probability. 

According  to  their  notions,  after  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  were  formed,  a  creature  was 
produced  called  Burmha.  It  was  this  moil 
extraordinary  perfonage  that  manufadlured 
mankind,  together  with  the  innumerable 
beads,  birds,  vegetables,  &c. 

% 

The  inhabitants  of  India,  however,  afpire  to 
a  much  more  elevated  ftation  in  the  fcale  of 
exiftence  than  other  nations,  whom  they  Ryle 
the  reprobate  part  of  the  human  lpecies.  The 
moll  diftinguifhed  of  their  tribes  came  from 
the  mouth  and  from  the  arms  of  Burmha;  the 
reft  were  the  offsprings  of  his  thighs  and  of  his 
feet  ! 

\  \ 
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'  »  I 

Thus  then  are  they  pofitive  and  as  clear  as 
we,  in  the  existence  of  things  which  in  fa£t 
never  had  exiftence  ! 

Thefe  people  reckon  the  duration  of  the 
world  by  four  diftinft  periods.  They  admit 
in  the  calculation  of  its  age  feven  millions  two 
hundred  and  five  thoufand  years  !  It  is  need- 

lefs  to  lay,  that  conjefiure  mufl  unavoidably 

* 

have  taken  place  in  this  enumeration  ;  yet  we 
cannot  here  fufficiently  admire  the  fagacity  of 
men,  who,  in  a  point  the  moll  truly  interefl- 
ing,  approach  fomething  nearer  to  nature  and 
fublimity,  than  the  vain  and  fuperftitious  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  more  Weftern  continent. 

,  .  •  i 

Rajah  Prickutf,  continues  our  ^author,  who, 
though  ranked  as  a  modern  in  the  records  of 
India,  is  yet  .known  to  have  lived  upwards  of 
four  thoufand  years  ago,  was  no  lefs  anxious 
than  our  modern  philofophers  are  to  pierce 
through  the  obfcurity  of  time,  and  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  the  world  from  its  infancy. 
At  his  infligation,  a  work  was  compofcd  by  a 

i 

learned  Bratnin,  containing  the  hiftory  ot 
India  through  the  preceding  periods,  with  the 

C  3  fucceffion 
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fuccefllon  of  the  feveral  Rajahs,  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  reigns.  This  curious  hidory  dill 

o  * 

i 

fubfids,  divided  into  twelve  books,  and  three 
thouland  and  twenty  chapters. 

How  fingular  then  mu (l  all  this  appear  to 
men  whole  ideas  are  cramped  by  the  fetters  of 
fuperdition  !  who  have  been  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  believe,  that  nature  is  but  in  the 
very  dawn  of  her  exidence ;  and  that  a  few 
thoufand  vears  are  the  utmoft  extent  of  her 

J 

duration  :  in  fhort,  who,  incapable  of  taking 
any  extended  views  whatever,  dream  but  of 
thofe  unmeaning  incidents  that  have  momen¬ 
tarily  preceded  their  own.  No  fooner  indeed 
are  they  informed,  that  hidories  dill  exid,  of 
no  modern  date,  that  the  human  fpecies  are 
natural  to  the  fydem  of  things,  and  that  this 
fydem,  or  the  dupendous  univerfe,  is  of  an¬ 
cient  exiftence,  than  indantly  they  revolt  at 
the  idea ;  and  placing  confidence  in  the 
dreams  of  their  ignorant  predecefiors,  are  in- 
fenfible  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  to  the  fim- 
pled  operations  of  nature.  A  very  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  reafon  and  refieftion,  one  might  have 
thought,  diould  have  convinced  mankind, 

that 
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that  millions  of  years  are  but  as  moments  in  du¬ 
ration;  that  the  events  that  are  daily  obvious, 
are  but  the  ordinary  incidents  that  ever  have 
happened,  and  ever  will  happen.  Yet  ftill  is 
it  echoed  by  the  barbarous  nations  that  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  more  refined  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  nature  lafts  but  for  a 
time,  and  that  fhe  had  a  beginning  as  it  were 
of  yefterday.  Indeed,  fo  clear  are  they  about 
thefe  fundamental  points,  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  acquainted  even  with  the  very  year 
and  days  of  her  origin,  and  prophetically  do 
they  dream  about  the  diiTolution  of  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  nature  ! 

How  gladly  then  would  an  ignorant  and 
Juperftitious  part  of  the  human  fpecies  iinpofe 
upon  the  underftandings  of  the  reft!  —  How 
ftrenuous  their  exertions  to  degrade,  todebafe 
mankind  !  Fain  wool  d  they  perfoade  us,  that 
Nature  is  but  of  fome  thoufand  years  duration  * 

•1 

that  the  only  human  actors  in  exigence  have 
been  a  few  furrounding  nations,  a  part  of  them 
trifiingly  civilized,  and  others  totally  abforbed 
in  the  groffeft  ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  feme 
indeed  polTeffed  of  undigested  records,  others, 

C  4  alto- 
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altogether  devoid  of  them  ;  and  all  of  whole 
records,  actions,  and  ideas,  have  but  recently 
dawned  upon  their  own. 

i  1 

Can  then  fuch  reafoners  poflibly  be  laid  to 
have  any  prejxnfton  to  right  re  a  fon  ?  How 
blind  to  the  nature  of  their  own  exiftence ! 
How  totally  deprived  of  any  fort  of  notion, 
either  as  to  their  relative  fituation  in  the  fcalg 
of  beings,  or  the  eternal  exiftence  and  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  things, —  the  unbounded  revolutions 
of  events,! 


S  E  C- 
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section: 

The  Third. 


HOWEVER  high  the  European,  the 

Egyptian,  the  Indian,  the  Chinefe,  the 

Afiatic,  or  in  fhort  any  exifting  records  may 

feem  to  extend,  when  compared  with  notions 

which  generally  prevail,  in  fpite  of  every 

thing  that  is  reafonable  or  confident ;  yet  I 

flatter  myfelf,  the  unprejudiced  enquirer  will 

have  been  fuificiently  convinced,  both  from 

«  * 

what  has  already  been  faid,  and  from  his  own 
obfervations,  That  human  teftimony  or  tradi¬ 
tion,  even  granting  them  their  utmoft  lati¬ 
tude,  are  but  of  the  moll:  limited  extent ;  that 
it  is  only  in  the  advanced  flate  of  refinement, 
that  the  art  of  writing  could,  at  any  time,  or 
in  any  country,  poflibly  have  taken  its  origin; 
and  that  this  valuable  acquifition,  important 

as 
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as  it  is,  is  iu bj eft  to  the  molt  unfpeakable 
fluctuations. 

In  fhort,  it  does  but  in  a  temporary  and 
imperfect  manner  preferve  the  fleeting  aftions 
of  mankind,  and  make  them,  as  it  were,  for  a 
moment  iurvive  themfelves.  The  innume¬ 
rable  ages  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance  ;  the 
multiplied  fucceflions  of  the  unrecorded  part 
of  the  human  fpecies,  emerge  not  from  their 
oblivion.  No  more  traces  of  their  exiltence 
remain  to  us,  than  if  they  had  never  exifted, 
Themfelves,  the  place,  the  time,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  pafiage,  are  for  ever  loft  to 
the  reafonings,  and  to  the  contemplation  of 
mankind. 

Important  and  decifive  as  fuch  a  train  of 
reafoning  certainly  is,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  recolleft,  been  fufHciently  attended  to. 
From  thence  however  may  be  inferred,  and 
without  the  fmalleft  hazard  of  piauflble  con¬ 
tradiction,  circumftances  of  the  mofb  truly 
philofophical  nature.  In  fhort,  independent 
of  every  other  confederation,  what  diftin- 
guifhed  light  does  it  not  throw  upon  the  eter¬ 
nity 

% 
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nity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human  race ! 
For,  though  beyond  momentary  periods  every 
thing  lies  hid  in  undiftinguifhed  darknefs, 
yet  is  there  room  for  reafon’s  operation.  She 
will  be  found  to  announce,  and  without  the 
fhadow  of  hefitation,  That  the  human  Aperies, 
and  the  other  branches  of  animated  nature, 
fluctuating  in  their  increafe  and  decreafe, 
their  barbarifn  and  refinexment,  a&ually  have 
flourifhed,  amid  the  unceaflng  revolutions  of 
nature,  through  an  eternity  of  exigence. 


SEC- 
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SECTION 

The  Fourth .  . 


HAVING  fufficiently  fhewn  the  extreme 
folly  of  expecting  any  thing  in  the  lead 
to  our  purpofe,  from  all  that  has  been  written 

by  thofe,  who  have  i neon fi den tlv  been  called 

« 

the  ancient  part  of  mankind,  either  as  to  the 
circumdances  of  their  own,  or  the  world's 
fird  exidence ;  and  having  demondrated  the 
very  limited  extent  of  human  tradition,  allow¬ 
ing  it  even  its  utmod  latitude ;  I  come  to  the 
fecond,  and  indeed  to  an  important  part  of 
the  enquiry  :  the  lights  that  may  be  received 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  furrounding 
objedts. 

*  *  . 

But,  in  every  part  of  that  branch  of  natu¬ 
ral  knowledge,  which  our  enquiry  obliges  us 

»  to 
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to  have  recourfe  to,  we  cannot  without  afto- 
nifhment  reflect,  that  the  moil  important 
truths  feem  never  to  have  been  fufficiently 
known  or  illuftrated.  Moderns  alone,  and 
thofe  our  immediate  predeceftbrs  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  have  indeed  poftefted  themfelves  of 
fadls  of  an  interefting  nature  ;  though  perhaps 
nothing  can  be  poflibly  conceived  more  vague 
and  undecifive,  than  the  little  ufe  that  they 
have  made  of  them. 

'  •  ,  ■  (  ,  ; 

The  veftiges,  for  inftance,  of  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  have 
been  met  with  in  the  contexture  of  different 
fpecies  of  ftone,  and  other  matter,  conftituting 
the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Yet  what 
juft  conclufions  have  we  been  able  to  draw 
from  fuch  fingular  appearances  ?  What  have 
the  more  enlightened  done,  from  whom  more 
might  have  been  expecfted,  but  gazed  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  confeffed  them¬ 
felves  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  ?  In  fhort,  the  clear  and  ftmple 
inferences  that  might  have  been  deduced, 
have  been  loft  amid  the  dreams  of  fyftem,  and 
of  fuperftition. 

In 
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In  the  larged  bodies  of  lime-done,  marble, 
chalk,  and  calcareous  earth,  condituting  the 
loftied  mountains,  and  even  whole  countries  of 
the  world,  the  fifhes,  animals,  and  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  fea,  invariably  prefent  them- 
felves  and  not,  as  one  might  be  led  to  fufpeCt, 
in  trivial  portions  ;  but,  in  many  indances, 
forming  even  the  very  mafs  itfelf  of  fuch 
fubdances. 

In  done  too  of  a  totally  diderent  nature 
from  marble  or  lime-done,  vegetable  impref- 
fions,  and  the  remains  of  land  animals  are 
every  where  obvious.  'And,  what  is  equally 
dngular,  coal  never  occurs,  but  in  the  beds  of 
matter,  that  are  thus  impreded  with  fuch  land 
animals  and  vegetables. 


That  decayed  land  vegetables  and  animals 
are  a  fruitful  fource  of  various  fpecies  of  earths 
and  dones  is  too  obvious  to  be  difputed  ;  but 
on  coal  particularly  let  it  at  prefent  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  from  its  always  prefenting  itfelf  in  beds 
of  done  and  clay  impreded  with  vegetable 
forms,  and  having  been  met  with  in  various 
dages  of  its  tranfmutation,  from  the  vegetable 
*  fubdance 

•A  f-'  *'<r. 
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fubdance  to  that  of  perfect  coal,  it  has 
with  reafon  been  concluded  to  derive  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  remains  of  vegetables.  Indeed  the 
fame  might  be  faid  of  the  variety  of  other 
fubftances  the  fame  beds  invariably  produce. 

How  univerfal  is  the  exigence  of  fuch  cu¬ 
rious  occurrences  !  How  decifive  and  im¬ 
portant  the  philofophy  that  they  fugged  ! 
The  appearance  of  animal  impreffions,  in  the 
contexture  of  different  fpecies  of  done,  de¬ 
mon  drat  ively  indicates  the  progreffive  forma¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  done  in  general,  but  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  comment  any  farther,  in  this  place, 
upon  the  preceding  fads,  or  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  changes  that  fuch  fubdances  when 
formed  are  fubjed  to  j  it  is  the  object  of  the 
fucceeding  obfervations,  to  give  a  dtetch, 
however  inadequate,  of  the  important  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  of  the  eternal  fluduation 
of  things. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  premife,  that  to 
fpeculative  minds  natural  fads,  in  variety  of 
indances,  have  ever  fuggeded  their  antiquity. 
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Yet,  whether  from  the  limited  extent  of  na¬ 
tural  obfervations,  or  from  that  diffidence 
which  ingenious  men  fometimes  find  in  enter¬ 
taining  ideas  fubverfive  of  the  general  opi¬ 
nions  ;  moil  certain  it  is,  that  the  very  fadts 
that  fuggeiled  fuch  antiquity  feem  not  to 
have  been  fufficicntly  underilood,  either  as  to 
the  philofophy  thus  unavoidably  confirmed, 
or  that  equally  interehing  fucceffion  of  time, 
which  cool  difquifition  might  have  brought 
them  to  fupport. 

The  How  progrefs  of  the  formation,  for  in- 
ilance,  of  earths,  generated  chiefly  by  the  de¬ 
cay  of  land  vegetables  and  animals,  and,  ne- 
verthelefs,  the  abundant  appearance  of  fuch 
productions  on  the  furface  of  repeated  lavas* 
at  a  confiderable  depth,  has  fuggeiled  to  fome 
a  limited  antiquity.  But  what  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  few  thou  land  years,  or  even  a  more 
multiplied  fucceffion  of  ages,  compared  with 
the  endlefs  periods  of  eternal  exiilence, — the 
unbounded  revolution  of  events  ?  Or  what 
extended  ideas  of  antiquity  can  the  operations 
of  nature,  upon  the  furface  of  a  particular 
country  afford,  when  the  very  fubilances  com¬ 
posing 
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pofing  the  country  itfelf  are  formed  by  (low 
operations,  and,  in  the  infinite  fucceffion  of 
time,  expofed  to  diffolution  and  innumerable 
tranlmu  cations. 

*  ' 

Such  fads,  however  curious  in  themfelves, 
will  ever  be  found  to  prove  but  a  limited  and 
trifling  antiquity.  Yet  when  taken  in  a  phi- 
lofophical  point  of  view,  when  brought  in 
fupport  of  reafonings  of  an  extended  and  in- 
terefting  nature,  they  molt  undoubtedly  be-* 
come  of  the  very  firfb  importance  ;  and  ever 
throw  the  ftrongeft  light,  both  upon  natural 
knowledge  and  the  whole  fyltem  of  things. — 
Independent  then  of  the  uninterefting  con- 
fideration  of  limited  periods  of  antiquity,  fug- 
gefted  by  the  gradual  formation  of  earths 
generated  principally  from  decayed  land  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables,  we  have  in  fuch  in- 
fiances  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  gradual  ad¬ 
vance  of  fuch  produdions.  It  matters  not 
whether  nature  is  diredly  uniform  in  the 
time,  or  in  the  mode  of  producing  thefe  foils. 
We  have  at  prefent  only  calmly  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  quantity  of  fimilar  earth  that  is  met 
with  in  the  world.  It  will  hereafter  be  de- 

D  monfirated, 
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monftrated,  that  nature  found  progreflive  in 
the  production  of  an  earth  in  one  diftricft,  has 
been  equally  progreflive  in  the  production  of 
every  fpecies  of  earth  and  fubftance  exiting* 
Impreffed  with  fuch  ideas,  how  ftrikingly 
mud  we  fee  the  true  importance  of  fuch  na¬ 
tural  facts,  their  Angular  reference  both  to 
philofophy  and  antiquity  ! 

»  •  i  , 

Here  an  extenflve  fcene  opens  to  our  con¬ 
templation.  On  taking  a  furvey  of  the  fuf-* 
face  of  the  world,  we  find  it  divided  into  land 
and  water.  The  feas  and  rivers  uncommonly 
fruitful  in  their  animated  productions  ;  the 
continents  and  iflands  covered  with  beautiful 
verdure,  and  affording  fcenes  of  no  lefs  ex¬ 
tended  animation.  And  the  innumerable 
animals  and  vegetables,  whether  of  the  land 
or  fea,  happy  in  their  exigence  for  a  time, 
and  haftening  to  their  certain  diffolution  j  yet 
not  to  an  annihilation  of  exiftence.  From 
that  diffolution  other  fubftances  innumerable 
take  their  flow  but  certain  origin  ;  and  fuch 
new  fubftances  are  as  important  in  themfelves, 
and  as  neceffary  in  exiftence,  as  the  animals 
and  vegetables  from  whence  they  originated. 

Inde- 
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Independent  of  the  changes  of  animals  and 
vegetables  into  immenfe  malfes  of  done,  that, 
through  an  adonifhing  fucceffion  of  ages, 
have  already  taken  place,  it  mull  afford  mat- 
ter  of  the  moil  curious  fpeculation,  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  to  obferve  thofe  very 
changes  even  now  continually  carrying  on  by 
the  mod  regular  advances.  Let  us,  at  pre- 
fent,  pafs  by  the  numerous  tranfmutations  the 
rapid  productions  of  the  ocean  are  gradually 
undergoing:.  The  continents  and  iflands  of 
the  globe*  of  which  we  are  more  immediately 
the  inhabitants,  furnifh  us  with  examples  that 
are  fufficiently  ftriking.  The  earths  neated 
the  furface  we  tread  upon,  incumbent  upon 
done,  clay*  land,  chalk,  and  variety  of  matter, 
Whether  formed  wholly  by  the  decay  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  animals,  or  in  part  by  the  decom- 
podtion  of  beds  of  matter  by  the  influence  of 
the  atmofphere*  is  immaterial,  being  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  revolutions  and  to  thofe  changes 
time  will  produce,  abound  with  innumerable 
Vediges  of  trees,  fhrubs,  plants,  &c.  fome 
nearly  in  a  date  of  diffolution,  others  in  a 
fneafure  intire  5.  and  indeed  fuch  is  the  diver- 
fity  of  thefe  fcenes,  that  in  fome  didri&s,  at  a 

D  2  confi- 
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confiderable  depth  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  large  quantities  of  trees  are  met  with, 
lying  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  they  do  in  a 
wood,  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  in 
perfect  prefervation. 

But  the  vegetable  remains,  thus  entombed 

in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  unaffected  by 

\ 

the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  are  not  the  only 
curiofities  that  preient  themfelves.  The 
bones  and  relics  of  animals,  not  as  yet  in  a 
fhte  of  di Ablution,  occur  at  a  confiderable 
depth  below  the  furface,  fome  in  part  de¬ 
cayed,  others  with  their  original  lubftance 

r  ,  # 

entire. 

*  ♦  ' 

\  i 

The  cities  too  of  mankind,  fhaken  by  the 
convtilfions  of  nature,  abforbed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  long  ago  deprived  of  their 
fabricators  and  ancient  inhabitants,  have  in 
fome  few  inftances  prefented  at  a  confiderable 
depth,  covered  with  different  foils,  feenes  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  haftening  as  it  were 
to  hide  themfelves  from  the  eyes  of  fuperficial 
obfervers. 

In 
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In  fhort,  diftridts  of  the  world  overflowed  by 
the  liquid  matter  of  volcanos,  altered  and  de¬ 
prived  of  their  vegetation  by  the  earthquakes 
and  convulfions  of  nature,  or  deferred  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  foon  put  on  a  new  ap¬ 
pearance,  become  the  feats  of  fruitful  and 
rapid  vegetation,  fitted  for  animal  exigence, 
for  the  pradudtion  and  accumulation  of  earths 
and  various  fubftances,  and  prepared  in  the 
flow,  but  unerring  progrefs  of  time,  for  a  re¬ 
peated  exhibition  of  fcenes,  which,  to  limited 
obfervation,  appear  aftopi  thing  and  uncom¬ 
mon, 

Thus  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  lefs 
perfect  expreflions  of  antiquity  is  human  con¬ 
ception  loll  in  the  innumerable  fucceflion  of 
ages,  that  crowd  upon  the  imagination  !  But, 
when  our  refearches  are  extended  a  little  far- 
ther,  and  well-known  animals  and  vegetables 
are  obferved,  changed  totally  from  their  na¬ 
tural  fubftances,  afluming  the  native  proper¬ 
ties  of  flones  or  rocks ;  fuch  ftones  diftilling 
and  forming  the  minerals,  and  all  together 
conftituting  the  loftieft  mountains  and  mod 
extended  countries,  prefen  ted  too  at  the 

P  3  greateft 
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grcateft  diftance  from  the  furface  ;  then  do  we 
at  once  revolt  from  the  received  opinions, 

relinquifh  the  common  ideas  of  mankind ; 

\  * 

and,  exercifing  the  powers  of  our  reafon,  feek 
for  a  folutioti  of  our  difficulties  in  an  endlefs, 
or  eternal  exigence  and  fluctuation  of  beings 
and  events. 


SEC- 
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fhe  Fifth . 


QUCH  is  the  extraordinary  and  inexhaufl- 
^  ible  fubjecl  that  I  have  here  undertaken 
to  illuftrate.  But  ere  we  proceed  in  our  re- 
fearches,  the  lubterraneous  fires  and  eruptions 
of  volcanos,  that  have  recently  engaged  the 
ferious  attention  of  mankind,  and  that  form  fo 
interefting  a  branch  of  natural  knowledge, 
folicit  a  previous  confideration.  The  effects 
they  produce  upon  the  furface  of  the  world 
are  indeed  of  an  uncommon  and  curious  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  parts  of  this 
enquiry,  will  be  brought  in  fupport  of  more 
important  obfervations.  Let  us  then  for  the 
prefent  relinquifh  circumftances  Hill  more 

-  x— 

ftrongly  expreflive  of  an  infinite  fuccefiion  of 
events,  or  a  boundlefs  antiquity,  and  attempt 

L!  4  a  ge^ 
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a  general  fketch  of  thofe  forcible  operations  of 

nature. 

« 

It  has  at  length  become  a  fact  well  known 
to  naturalifts,  that  calcined  rocks,  pumice- 
ftone,  and  lava,  the  undoubted  veftiges  of  vol¬ 
canos,  have  every  where  prefented.  In  fhort, 
innumerable  are  the  fpecimens  of  the  remote 
exigence  of  extinguished  eruptions,  as  well  in 
this  ifland  as  in  France,  Germany,  North 
America,  the  Weft  Indies,  the  late  dikrovered 
iflands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  every  diftriCt 
'  of  the  world. 

If  it  is  not  criminal,  in  thefe  days  when 
mens  ideas  as  to  antiquity  and  exiftence  feem 
generally  clouded  and  contracted,  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  realon  and  philolophy,  volca¬ 
nos  in  any  particular  diftricft  are  beings  of  the 
moment.  Fleeting  children  of  nature,  they 
have  their  rife,  their  progrefs,  their  extinction. 
Their  influence  is  important,  their  remains  are 
almoft  every  where  vifible,  their  exiftence 
perhaps  univerfal.  In  the  inexplicable  lapfe, 
and  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  to  the  ignorant 

and 
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and  to  the  wondering  world,  their  ifliiing 

*•  *  J 

flames  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue 
to  be,  matter  of  furprize 

It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  mention 
fome  few  facts,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  and 
circumflantial  explication  of  the  influence  of 
volcanos. 

In  the  dreadful  eruption  of  iEtna,  in  the 
year  fixteen  hundred  and  fixty-nine,  by  fre¬ 
quent  explofions  of  ftones  and  allies,  a  moun¬ 
tain  was  raifed  not  lefs  than  half  a  mile  per¬ 
pendicular  in  height,  and  at  leafb  three  miles 
in  circumference  at  its  bafis.  The  lava, 
which  ran  from  the  volcano,  and  on  which 
there  are  as  yet  no  figns  of  vegetation, 
reached  Catania,  ddtroyed  part  of  its  walls, 
buried  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  monuments  of  its  ancient  gran¬ 
deur,  which  till  then  had  refilled  the  hand  of 

k  1  i  ,  . 

time  ;  and  ran  a  conflderable  length  into  the 
fea,  fo  as  to  have  once  formed  a  beautiful 
and  fafe  harbour,  but  it  was  foon  after  filled 
up  by  a  frefli  torrent  of  the  fame  inflamed 

matter  $ 
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matter;  a  circumftance  the  Catanians  lament 
to  this  day,  as  they  are  without  a  port  *. 

* 

Such  is  however  but  an  imperfect  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  matter 
that  is  frequently  difcharged  by  the  exifting 
volcanos ;  and,  as  mountains  are  fometimes 
elevated  on  the  land  by  their  reiterated  dif- 
charges,  numerous  are  the  inftances  on  record 
of  fubterraneous  fires  bursting  fuddenly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  forming  iflands  of 
no  inconfiderable  dimenfion. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,. 
that,  on  thefe  occafions,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  large  fra&ured  pieces  of  rock  are 
thrown  to  a  diftance  truly  aftonifhing,  a  cir¬ 
cumftance  necefTary  to  be  attended  to,  as 
prodigious  mafles  of  different  fpecies  of  ftone 
are  often  met  with  detached  a  considerable 
diftance  from  the  original  beds  to  which  they 
evidently  appear  to  have  formerly  belonged  ; 
appearances  which  feem  no  otherydfe  expli-. 
cable  than  by  fuppofing  fuch  rocks  to  have 

1 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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V.  '  f  * 

been  broken  off,  and  diicharged  by  volcanos 
long  ago  extinguifhech 

The  cities  too  of  the  world,  fcarcely  more  per¬ 
manent  than  their  fabricators  and  inhabitants, 

'  I  '  V 

though  affedted  by  the  depredations  of  time, 
deftroyed  in  the  contention  of  nations,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  inundations  of  the  ocean,  and[ 

*  v 
fwallowed  up  in  the  earthquakes  and  convul- 

fions  of  nature,  in  the  eternal  exiftence  and 
flu6luation  of  things,  feem  not  lefs  expofed 
to  deftruftion  by  the  fiery  torrents  of  vol¬ 
canos* 

In  the  year  feventy-nine,  for  inftance,  the 
eruptions  ofVefuvius  overwhelmed  the  two 
celebrated  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom¬ 
peii,  by  a  fhower  of  {tones,  cinders,  afhes* 
fand,  &c.  and  totally  covered  them  many 
feet  deep,  as  the  people  were  fitting  at  the 

theatre. 

\ 

Such  are  fome  of  the  mote  Angular  and 
extended  influences  of  volcanos  !  Yet  how¬ 
ever  interefting  fuch  {peculations  are,  or, 

what~ 
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whatever  lights  they  may  throw  upon  the 
fubje£t  of  antiquity,  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
or  the  nature  and  flu&uation  of  things,  they 
are  naturally  abforbed  by  the  ftronger  exprd- 
fions  every  where  obvious. 


S  EC- 
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SECTION 

The  Sixth. 

IT  may  not  be  here  amifs  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
flections  that  feem  naturally  fuggefted 
from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations ; 
their  truth  will,  however,  be  ftill  more  obvi- 
oufly  confirmed  in  the  fequel  of  this  enquiry. 
In  fhort,  the  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Indians,  the 
other  Afiatics,  together  with  the  animals  and 
vegetables  contemporary  with  themfelves,  but 
exifted  upon  the  furface  of  countries,  whofe 
very  deepeft  receffes  every  where  exhibit  the 
moll  obvious  fcenes  of  pad:  and  univerfal  ani¬ 
mation,  and  of  flow,  progreflive,  and  uniform 
formation  ;  and  which,  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  the  globe,  have  equally  participated 
in  the  moft  ftriking  and  interefting  revolu¬ 
tions^ 
5 
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tions ;  revolutions  indeed  fo  emphatically 
exprefled*  that  one  might  have  apprehended 
they  fhould  have  fuggefted  to  mankind,  that 
as  their  own  lubftance  was  fubject  to  gradual 
formation  and  decay,  fo  were  the  different 
productions  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  fubftances 
conftituting  mountains  and  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  eternal  exigence  of  things,  were 
formed,  deftroyed,  and  regenerated.  But 
what  muft  be  our  aftonifhment,  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  revolutions  fo  fenfibly  important,  fo 
univerfally  diffufed,  and  fo  incontrovertably 
authentic,  leem  in  a  great  meafure  to  have 
evaded  the  fcrutiny  and  curiofity  of  man¬ 
kind. 


i 
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T^he  Seventh, 


H  E  exiftence  of  the  vaft  remains  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  the  land  and 
Tea*  in  the  deep  recedes  of  the  world,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out;  and  the  mod:  diftant 
regions  hitherto  explored  bring  uncontra- 
dicted  teftimony  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
advanced.  It  is  unnecefiary  to  fupport  fuch 
obfervations  by  having  recourfe  to  particular 
diftridts  and  portions  of  the  world  ;  the  tafle 
for  natural  hiftory  that  fo  generally  predomi¬ 
nates,  and  that  does  honour  to  the  prefent 
race  of  mankind,  has  fuperfeded  that  neceflityi 
In  fhort,  what  are  in  themfelves  a  few  natural 
Fadts,  purely  local,  or  minute  circumftances 
attending  particular  diftridts,  when  we  are 
peddled  of  a  philofophy  that  ftrikingly  con¬ 


vinces 
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vinces  us  of  the  univerfality  of  their  exigence  j 
and  that  brings  every  fpecies  of  fubftance, 
every  furrounding  objedt,  and  every  diftridt  of 
the  world,  in  equal  confirmation  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  fpeculative  and  enligh¬ 
tened  part  of  mankind  that  will  difpute  the 
abundant  exiftence  of  the  remains  of  animals 
and  vegetables  of  the  land  and  fea  in  immenfe 
mafTes  of  ftone  and  other  matter,  conftituting 
mountains  and  extended  countries  of  the 

world.  It  is  the  contradted  and  illiberal,  or 

.  •  •  \ 

thofe  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  re fe arches,  that 
receive  with  difapprobation  and  diftruft,  cir- 
cumftances  tending  to  fubvert  their  ill- 
founded  opinions,  and  not  formed  to  flatter 
the  groffnefs  of  their  prejudices.  To  that 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  no  truths  can  be 
made  fufficiently  obvious.  To  them  no  ob- 
fervations  that  are  important  can  be  too  re¬ 
peatedly  enforced. 

i 

Let  us  then  have  recourfe  to  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  for  a  fpecimen  of 

^  • 

facts,  by  way  of  illuftrating  what  has  already 

beeri , 
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been  advanced,  and  as  an  additional  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  truth  of  our  aflfertions.  The 
opportunities  of  tracing  in  this  diftridt,  with 
accuracy,  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the  earth, 
are  fuch  as  are  not  eafily  to  be  met  with. 
From  the  monuments  here  and  indeed  every 
where  exiiling,  what  flriking  proofs  are  ex¬ 
hibited  of  that  fuccefiion  of  time ;  which, 
while  it  overturns  the  trifling  and  ill-diredled 
purfuits  of  moft  of  our  modern  antiquarians, 
gives  a  forcible  impreflion  of  every  furround- 
ing  objedt ! 

1  .  •  / 

The  firft  bed  that  prefents,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Darley  Moor,  is  that  of  a  coarfe,  fandy  kind 
of  Hone,  which  extends  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  ;  and  which,  from 
the  attrition  of  its  particles  rounded  as  ftones 
upon  the  fea  beach,  and  like  moil  other  fandy 
compofitions  produced  from  various  fub- 

fliances,  would  feem  to  have  been  formed  by 

$ 

the  adlion  either  of  rivers  or  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  fucceeded  by  a  black,  clayifh  compo- 
Htion,  indurated,  and  in  a  meafure,  petrified  by 
time,  equally  deep  as  the  former.  Then  comes 
a  body  of  lime-flone,  the  depth  of  fifty  yards ; 

E  and. 
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and,  what  is  lingular,  the  remains  of  a  petri¬ 
fied  crocodile,  an  amphibious  animal,  have 
been  here  diicovered  *  Next  fucceeds  a 
matter  of  black  ftone  or  marble,  refembling 
lava,  the  depth  of  fixteen  yards.  Another 
bed  of  lime-ftone,  the  depth  of  fifty  yards,  is 
again  incumbent  upon  black  ftone  or  lava,  the 
depth  of  forty-fix  yards.  This  is  again  fuc- 
cecded  by  lime-ftone,  the  depth  of  fixty  yards. 
Once  more  fucceeds  the  fame  black  ftone,  the 
depth  of  twenty-two  yards ;  and  this  is  followed 
by  lime-ftone,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  pene¬ 
trated.  And  that  the  lime-ftone,  in  all  thefe 
beds,  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  through  an  aftonifhing  fucceflion  of 
ages,  the  numerous  impreffions  of  ica-fifhes, 
the  crocodile,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances,  fufticiently  convince  us. 

Such  is,  however,  but  an  imperfect  deferip- 
tion  of  the  natural  facts  in  queftion  :  we  fh all 
therefore  proceed  to  other  appearances  that 
demand  an  equal  attention.  —  The  feparate 
beds  alieady  deferibed  prevail  with  little  vari- 

*  By  a  Mr.  Watfon,  of  Bakewell. 
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ation  throughout  feveral  of  the  adjoining 
counties;  and  appear*  in  many  didridts,  to 
have  been  fradtured  in  the  mod  curious  and 
fmgular  manner ;  nay*  in  fome  places*  huge 
maffes  of  them  feem  to  have  been  entirely 
i wallowed  up.  It  even  appears  next  to  a  de- 
monilration,  that  other  immenfe  beds  had 
formerly  been  incumbent  on  the  Tandy  done* 
the  Hr  ft.  of  thofe  beds  fo  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  fads  of  Darley  Moor  * ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable*  that  they  have  difappeared  in  fome 
of  thofe  dreadful  earthquakes  and  convulfions, 
with  which  this  and  every  other  country  in 
the  world  feem  to  have  been  agitated.  In¬ 
deed*  when  the  miners  have  occafion  to  dig 
in  the  adjacent  vallies*  they  often  find  them 
filled  with  fragments  of  thofe  fuperior  beds* 
which  appear  to  have  been  wanting.  But, 
what  is  more  decifively  convincing,  wherever 
this  Tandy  done*  already  taken  notice  of,  is 
obferved  to  dip  j*,  it  is  adually  covered  with 
fome  hundred  yards  of  clay,  coal*,  and  done ; 

« 

1  /  .  * 

*  See  page  49. 

f  See  Whitehurfl’s  Defcription  and  Sections  of  the 
Strata  ©f  Derby ihire. 
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which  lad  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and,  when 
applied  to  repair  the  roads,  foon  returns  to 
the  primitive  clay  of  which  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  conftituted.  And  all 
thefe  feparate  beds,  except  the  coal,  (which, 
by  the  bye,  invariably  is  generated  in  fimilar 
fituations)  contain  figured  ftones,  reprefenting 
a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  the  impreffio  o,  them  ;  as 
reeds  of  various  kinds,  jointed  at  different 
diftances,  ferns,  corns,  grais,  and  many  othet 
fpecies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

Then  what  fcenes  of  vegetation  !  what 
happy  and  long  continued  lettlements  muff 
fuch  diffridls  have  afforded,  for  the  ex- 
iftence  of  men  and  other  animals  !  The  com- 
pofition  of  thefe  indeed,  fubject  to  a  hafty 
putrefadlion,  diflblution,  and  decay,  but  ferves 
to  increafe  the  general  mafs  of  matter.  And 
thus  l'uch  veftiges,  though  often  met  with,  are 
yet  lefs  frequently  fo  than  the  other  branches 
of  animated  nature. 

*  Prodigious  variety  of  fuch  curious  productions  are 
in  different  mu  feu  ms  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  the  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

SEC- 
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H  E  knowledge  of  Eich  fads,  which  are 
-*•  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  particular 
diftridt  or  portion  of  the  world,  but  which  are 
univerlally  exifting,  may  perhaps  induce  us  to 
change  as  well  our  general  notions  of  nature 
as  of  antiquity.  No  longer  are  we  to  regard 
the  loftieft  mountains,  the  molt  extended 
countries,,  the  continents  and  iflands  of  the 
globe,  nor  the  fubftances  even  conftituting  the 
world  itfelf,  as  of  original  and  permanent 
exigence.  Formed,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  by 
gradual  precedes,  they  are  likewife  unftable^ 
and  fubjedt  to  perpetual  changes. 

Nor  do  fuch  revolutions  fimply  teftify  a 
boundlefs  lapfe  of  time.  Other  important 

E  3  and 


and  inftructing  leffons  they  hold  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  mankind.  Subftances  that 
we  meet  with  the  fartheft  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  carry  with  them  the  vifible  impref- 
fions  of  animated  exiftence. 

In  fhort,  that  the  world  fhould  have  thus 
been  agitated  in  unobferved  confufion,  is  the 
mod;  unnatural  of  fuppofitions.  On  every 
l'uch  occafion,  the  human  fpecies  evidently 
muft  have  been  prefent.  Yet  poffibly  man¬ 
kind  may  have  exifted  in  a  high  degree  more 

numerous  at  one  period  than  at  another.  At 

% 

all  events,  ever  have  they  fluctuated  in  their 
population,  or  increafe  and  decreafe,  either  as 
art  or  nature  have  afforded  them  more  or  lefs 
of  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 

% 

The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo  be  found  to 
hold,  in  refpeft  to  animals  and  vegetables  in 
general.  A  thoufand  incidental  circumftances 
may  have  a  tendency  partially  to  deftroy,  or 
to  give,  for  a  time,  a  fuperior  degree  of  prof* 
perity  to  particular  fpecies.  But  all  thefe 
variations  can  never  amount  to  the  abfolute 
extinction  of  any.  To  this  mode  of  reafoning 
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it  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  animals 
and  vegetables  have  formerly  exifted  which 
are  not  now  in  being.  But  has  any  abfolutc 
proof  been  brought  of  this  ?  The  more  the 
naturalift  extends  his  refearches  into  nature, 
the  more  he  becomes  fenfible  of  how  little  we 
know,  and  how  much  remains  to  be  invefti- 
gated.  There  are  many  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  which  we  have  but  a  very  imperieft 
acquaintance,  and  others  that  are  utterly  un¬ 
known.  There  is  indeed,  fcarce  a  perihfi 
whofe  trade  it  is  to  drefs  and  improve  furs, 
but  what  is  acquainted  with  ieveral  creatures 
known  only  by  their  (kins.  Much  drefs  has 
however  been  laid  on  the  remains  of  a  large 
animal,  which  have  been  difcovered  en¬ 
tombed  in  the  bowels  oi  the  earth,  whofe 
teed  would  feem  to  indicate  it  to  be  carni¬ 
vorous,  and  to  which,  it  is  laid,  nothing  fimi- 
lar  exifting  has  prefented.  But  have  we  yet 
penetrated  the  polar  regions,^  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  and  North- America,  or  every 
diftridt  of  the  world.  Are  we  acquainted 
with  all  the  animals  of  the  fear  Or  can  we 

*  Even  the  polar  regions,  inacceflible  and  inhofprtable  as 
they  moft  certainly  are,  may  uevertheleis,  give  exigence  to  am* 
mals  of  enormous  balk,  peculiar  to  fuch  climates.  T  he  E.k, 
which  is  nearly  the  ftze  of  the  Elephant,  and  ..he  White  Bear  o 
the  northern  regions,  areinftances  of  the  poflibiury  of  ani¬ 

mals  exifting  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  the  countries 

covered  with  perpetual  ihow.  . 

with 
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with  afTurance  ahfert  that  no  fuch  animal  as 
that  in  quefbion  is  at  prefent  in  being?  Be- 
caufe  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  the  exigence  of  fuch  an  animal,  is 
it  right  to  deny  its  exigence  ?  Indeed  the 
fame  erroneous  mode  of  reafoning  was  made 
life  of,  in  refpect  to  fome  animals  defcribed 
by. two  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  Philo- 
fophers.*  The  world  pronounced  them  to 
be  extindt,  becaufe  they  had  never  been  pre- 
fented  to  their  infpedtion.  But  recent  ob- 
fervations  and  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of 
nature  have  proved  their  exiflence.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the 
tropical  countries,  it  will  hereafter  be  clearly 
demonftrated,  are  met  with  in  the  (tones  of 
the  northern  regions;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  remains,  of  what  would  feem  to  us  extra¬ 
ordinary  animals,  occurring  in  the  fofiils  of 
the  temperate  climates,  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  that  fuch  animals,  when  endued  with 
life,  ex i (led  under  fmiilar  circumftances  of 
climate  and  fituation. 

\ 

That  vegetables  and  fifties  were  in  being, 
in  the  very  remoteft  antiquity,  their  obvious 
remains  in  every  fpecies  of  (tone,  at  the  very 
bottoms  of  mountains,  and  in  each  countrv 
of  the  globe,  (trikingly  demonftrate.  And 

*  Ariftotje  and  PI  iny. 
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of  the  equally  remote  exigence  of  animals  in 
general,  eircumftances  may  be  brought  which 
are  unqueflionably  conclufive.  The  exigence 
of  vegetables  and  Mies,  already  explained, 
would  have  been  the  ftrongeft  prefumptive 
proof  of  this;  but  we  alfo  find,  that  in  each 
quarter  of  the  world  the  remains  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  and  thofe  of  a  great  variety  of 
animals,  are  every  where  met  with  in  a  foffil 
ihate.  The  fituations  in  which  thefe  Some- 
times  occur,  befpeak  the  moil  decifive  and 
distinguished  antiquity.  The  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  found  petrified,  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.*  Ap¬ 
pearances  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Gibraltar  nave 
alfo  been  diiovered  in  the  rocks  of  Dalmatia, 
upon  the  eaSlern  coafl  of  the  Adriatic.  Not 
many  years  ago,  two  large  teeth  and  part  of 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant  were  met  with,  tranf- 
muted  into  done,  in  a  lead-mine  in  Flintshire, 
forty-two  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Other  fuch  remains  of  elephants  have  occured 
Jn  different  districts  of  England,  and  through¬ 
out  various  parts  of  Europe.*  In  fhort,  in¬ 
stances  of  the  bones  of  animals,  petrified  or 
changed  into  Stone,  have  every  where  pre¬ 
sented  themfelves.  Much  might  be  faid  on 
the  petrifiad  Slate  in  which  thefe  bones,  as 
well  as  other  fubilances,  are  met  with.  The 

*  See  fpecimens  of  fuch  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
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flow  advance  of  petrefaCtion,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  and  the  furprifing  progrefs  that  various 
fubftafrces  have  neverthelefs  made  towards  it, 
afford  perhaps  the  molt  ample  field  for  {pe¬ 
culation.  The  vaft  rocks,  the  mountains  of 
ftone,  the  immenfe  diftriCts  of  fuch  fubftance; 
in  fhort,  every  fpecies  and  every  particle  of 
ftone  or  petrified  matter  exifting,  demonftra- 
bly  appear  to  have  been  gradually  and  pro- 
greffively  generated.  That  ftone  has  not 
originally  been  in  that  petrified  or  hardened 
ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  met  with,  vari¬ 
ous  circumftances  fufliciently  convince  us. 
In  the  very  middle,  for  inftance,  of  the  largeft 
bodies  of  marble  and  lime-ftone,  and  thofe 
too  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  one  may  plainly  obferve  impreffi- 
ons  of  the  animals  of  the  fea.  In  immenfe 
maffes  of  ftone,  of  a  very  different  quality 
either  from  marble  or  lime-ftone,  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  are  no  lefs  confpicuous. 
The  fadts  already  fuggefted,  fufliciently  fup- 
port  our  affertions;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
neceffary,  innumerable  are  the  proofs  which 
might  ftill  be  adduced.  Let  us  then  once 
more  repeat,  that  at  the  greateft  depth  we 
ever  yet  have  been  able  to  defcend  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  one  may  plainly  difcern 
the  remains  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  of 

the 
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the  land  and  fea,  enveloped  in  the  fubftance 
of  rocks. 

•  '  __  _  / 

What  aftonifhing  profpe&s  !  What  a  maze 
of  antiquity  and  of  exiftence  does  all  this  pre- 
lent  !  Conception  itfelf  is  unequal  to  the 
contemplation.  Yet  what  arguments,  what, 

'i  **  .% 

proofs,  what  fa6ls  can  make  an  impreffion 
upon  men  that  are  prejudiced  and  fuperfti- 
tious !  Taught  to  domineer  it  over  nature, 
truth,  and  reafon,  they  will  not  admit  their 
light,  but  are  callous  to  convi&ion  upon 
every  fuch  occafion.  Lafling  enemies  to  good 
fenfe,  Grangers  in  fpeculation,  and  too  often 
in  practice,  to  what  is  real  virtue  and  mora¬ 
lity  ;  at  mortal  variance  with  every  thing 
that  is  mild  and  amiable  in  life  ^  .they  eter¬ 
nally  oppofe  both  their  own  happij}§j(<>  .and 
that  of  mankind,  the  real  interefta  of  fi^cj^ty. 
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^  T  may  not  be  here  improper  to  obferve., 
-*■  that,  from  the  chemical  refemblance  of 
the  matter  conflituting  the  lime-ftone  and 
marble,  with  that  of  the  teffaceous  matter  of 
fhell-fifh  in  general,  and  the  plants  or  pro- 
du&ions  of  the  coral-kind  ;  from  the  rapid 
generation  of  thefe  laft,  from  the  immenfe 
beds  and  diftridbs  of  fhell-fifh  that  every  where 
prefent  themfelves ;  and  from  fuch  fubftances 
uniformly  occurring  in  the  contexture  of  thefe 
kinds  of  ftone;  it  has  with  fome  reafon  been 
conje&ured,  that  marble,  lime-ffone,  and  the 
calcareous  matter  in  general,  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  animated  productions  ;  and  become 
thus  differently  modified  by  combinations 
that  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with,  har¬ 
dened 
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dened  by  time,  and  diverfified  by  circutn- 
fiances  of  fituation.  Specimens,  indeed,  of 
lime-done  are  frequently  met  with,  compofed 
of  nothing  elfe  but  teflaceous  matter,  plants 
of  the  coral  kind,  or  fhells  compared  toge¬ 
ther.  Concerning  the  other  fpecies  of  Hone 
and  earth,  it  might  with  equal  judice  be  con- 
jedlured,  that  their  exigence  is  neceflarily  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  decay  of  animals  and  vege- 
* 

tables.  Daily  experience  convinces  us  of 
earths  generated  in  this  manner.  And  the 
wrecks  or  the  impreffions  of  land  vegetables 
and  animals  are  vifible  at  the  centers  of  the 

i-  »  »  .  *  >  ».<• 

larged  rocks. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  neceffar-y  to 
decide  upon  a  matter  of  fuch  curious  fpecula- 
tion.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  demonftrate,  that  every  fpecies  of  done,  let 
its  kind  be  what  it  may,  indifputably  takes  its 
form  in  the  gradual  fucceffion  of  time. 

V  t  .t 

As  to  the  change  of  a  variety  of  fubdances 

*  ’  * 

into  done,  by  means  of  petrifying  waters,  and 
their  Angular  reference  to  antiquity,  intered- 
ing  lights  might  be  thrown  out,  could  we,  in 

5  the 
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the  different  inflances,  but  demonftrate  the 
exadl  time  of  the  procefs.  That  fuch  changes 
often  advance  exceedingly  flow,  need  not  be 
infilled  upon. 

The  late  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  his  curiofity  in  fo  important  a  particu¬ 
lar,  having  firft  obtained  permifiion  from  the 
Grand  Signior,  caufed  fome  piles  of  wood  to 
be  drawn  up,  on  which  the  bridge  which 
Trajan  had  thrown  over  the  Danube  had  been 
founded.  They  examined  attentively  thefe 
wooden  piles,  and  obferved  that  the  petrifac¬ 
tion  was  advanced  no  more  than  three-fourths 

\ 

of  an  inch  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fome  odd 
years.  From  this  circumflance  they  con¬ 
cluded,  that  a  piece  of  wood  of  equal  thick- 
nefs,  and  forty  feet  in  length,  would  be  petri¬ 
fied  an  inch  in  twenty  ages  and  would  em¬ 
ploy,  to  arrive  at  its  total  tranfmutation, 

ninety-fix  thoufand  years.  As  trees  have 

- 

been  taken  up  petrified,  whofe  trunks  were 
more  than  forty  feet  high,  and  their  thicknefs 
in  proportion,  people  may  judge,  fay  they,  of 
the  time  that  they  have  been  thrown  down,  or 
buried. 
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This  reafoning  is,  however,  far  from  being 
eonclufive.  In  certain  circumftances  and 

fituations,  petrifaction  may  be  fuppofed  to 

* 

advance  in  a  manner  totally  different,  and 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  it  does  in  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  ;  yet  the  faCt  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  a  thoufand  parallel  inftances 
may  be  produced.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  wor¬ 
thy  of  obfervation,  that  the  quantity  of  earthy 
particles  in  the  waters,  that  are  pofiefled  of  3 
petrifying  power  in  the  higheft  degree,  is  but 
inconfiderable  ;  and  that  the  procefs  of  petri- 
fa&ion,  in  fuch  cafes,  muff  unavoidably  be 
conducted  in  a  gradual,  flow,  and  uniforra 
manner. 


S  EG- 
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‘ The  Tenth . 


ET  whatever  extended  fucceflion  of  time 
and  of  events  the  gradual  or  progrefiive 
formation  of  earth,  ftone,  and  a  variety  of 
bodies  muff  have  unavoidably  fuggeited,  there 
is  another  procefs  of  nature  not  lefs  interefU 
ing  ;  and  which  indeed  is  equally  pertinent  to 
the  fubjedt  upon  which  I  am  treating. 

The  minerals  then  themfelves  appear  to  be 
by  no  means  primary  productions  of  nature. 
Long  has  it  been  erroneoufly  conjectured  by 
mankind,  (ever  fubjeCt  to  delufion  !)  that  the 

i 

earths,  the  {tones,  the  minerals,  were  origin- 

% 

ally  created  fuch  as  they  are  found,  and  that 
they  thus  continued  permanent  and  im¬ 
mutable.  Surrounded  by  an  imraenfity  of 


matter; 
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matter;  their  own  fubftance  but  a  trifling 
modification  o f  a  fmall  part  of  that  immen- 
fity ;  coming  to  and  forfaking  their  prefent 
(late  of  being  by  a  gradual  p'rogreflion  ;  one 
might  have  thought,  that  the  human  fpecieS 
fhould  have  extended  that  analogy.  Why 
have  they  thus  afTumed  to  themfelves  pro¬ 
perties  fo  totally  diftiridl  from  every  fpe- 
cies  of  existence,  and  from  that  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter,  of  which,  though  indeed  a  part,  they  are 
jet  fo  infignificarit  a  proportion  ? 

Like  every  other  being,  and  like  every 
fpecies  of  fubftance  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  the  minerals  themfelves  take  their 
origin  in  the  gradual  fucceflion  of  time,  by 
precedes  of  nature  with  which  we  are  by  no 
means  familiar.  Their  ores,  indeed,  are  fome- 
times  met  with,  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds 
of  earth,  horizontal  or  inclined  ;  yet  thefe  are 
far  from  being  the  places  of  their  origin. 
They  have  been  conveyed  into  thole  fltu- 

1  ,, 

ations  by  the  earthquakes  and  convulfions, 
which,  it  will  be  hereafter  demonftrated,  have 
ever  agitated  the  globe.  The  fi  (lures  and  the 
Caverns  of  rocks  are  the  great  workhoufes 

F  where 
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where  nature  carries  on  fuch  curious  opera¬ 
tions.  And  even  thofe  very  caverns  and  fif- 
iurcs,  which  thus  produce  the  minerals,  are 
themfelves  formed,  and  every  where  fur- 
rounded  with  immenfe  malles  of  matter,  re-  • 
piece  with  the  impreflions  of  every  fpecies  of 
animated  nature  ;  and  carrying  themfelves,  in 
their  very  ccndrutdion,  undeniable  proofs  of 
the  mod  progreflive,  flow,  and  uniform  for¬ 
mation. 

The  mineral  particles,  diftilled  from  fuch 
lurrounding  rocks,  are  continually  cryftallizing 
and  increaflng  in  quantity.  In  fhort,  let  us 
finally  repeat,  that  the  Allures  of  rocks,  the 
bottoms  and  Aides  of  caverns,  daily  incrult 
with  every  fpecies  of  mineral  fubftance. 

Concerning  the  properties  of  air  and  water, 
hitherto  little  has  been  faid.  Fluidity  indeed, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  fluid  bodies,  are 
to  be  considered  as  folids  evaporated  by  heat. 
Thofe  folids,  it  is  evident,  participate  of  the 
nature,  and  are  as  progreflively  formed,  as 
any  other  body  whatever.  That  fluidity  is  in 
mod  cafes  the  efledl  of  heat,  needs  not  to  be 

in  fided 
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in  Tided  upon.  There  is  fearce  any  fubftance 
which  cannot,  by  heat,  be  brought  into  a  fluid 
date.  Quickfilver  itfelf  has  been  congealed, 
by  expofure  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold.  In 
fhort,  daily  experience  convinces  us  of  the 
fluctuation  and  continued  generation  of  air 5 
and,  like  other  lpecies  of  matter,  the  waters 
themfelves  undergo  eternal  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions.  Experiments  have  been  made,  that 
would  feem  to  demon  (Irate,  a  conflderable  pro¬ 
duction  of  earth  may  be  obtained  from  wa- 
ter,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  expofure  to  heat. 
But  what  occaflon  is  there  to  infill  upon  a 
circumftance  of  an  ambiguous  nature  ?  A 
fluid  that  may  be  reduced  to  a  folid,  that  cir¬ 
culates  in  unceaflng  fluctuation,  and  which 
enters  into  the  co'mpbfition  of  mod  bodies, 
tannot  be  conceived,  without  being  con¬ 
tinually  deftroyed  and  regenerated. 


i 
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T?  ROM  the  obfervations  that  have  already 
•*■  preceded,  and  from  thofe  which  are  ftill 
to  follow,  it  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuffl- 
ciently  dcmonftrated,  that  earths,  ftones,  and 
minerals  are  as  much  the  regular  product  of 
time  and  of  nature,  as  any  animal  or  vegetable 
being  that  exifts. 

0 

The  globe  iilelf  then  would  appear  to  us 
to  be  principally  .conftituted  of  earth,  ftonei 
and  mineral  fubftances.  At  all  events,  mat¬ 
ter,  or  the  conftituent  particles  of  the  world, 
and  of  every  lpecies  of  exifting  fubftance,  has 
been,  and  is  ftill,  in  a  rapid  revolution. 
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Yet,  as  the  greateft  depth  that  we  have  ever 
defcended  is  but  very  inconfiderable  i  and  as 
mere  fuppofition,  however  well  fupported  by 

reafon  and  analogy,  Hill  leaves  the  mind  in  a 

/ 

Hate  of  fufpenfe ;  and,  as  natural  facts  alone, 
and  fuch  as  are  well  founded  and  obvious  to 
the  fenfesj  can  bring  us  to  an  abfolute  cer¬ 
tainty  and  conviction ;  let  us  for  a  moment 
turn  our  attention  to  the  elevations,  to  the 

mountains  of  the  world. 

/ 

Of  thefe  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Andes  merit  a  -diHinguifhed  confideration. 
The  Andes  particularly,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  South  America,  are  elevated, 
in  fome  places,  upwards  of  three  miles  above 
the  level  or  the  fea* 

,  i 

The  fummits,  the  centers,  the  bottoms  of 
fuch  mountains,  are  merely  conftituted  but  of 
thofe  very  fubHances,  that  have  fo  particularly 
engaged  our  attention. 

Their  earths,  their  Hones,  their  minerals, 
are  like  the  earths,  the  Hones,  the  m me¬ 
tals  of  every  other  diflridt.  The  earths  and 

F  3  Hones, 
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s  , 

Hones,  more  particularly,  have,  in  their  con¬ 
texture,  all  the  diftinguilhing  appearances  of 
animal  or  vegetable  imprefiipns,  or  of  regular 
formation. 

.  .  %  ,  i 

-  • 

r  ‘  *  ♦  -  s  j  -  .  . 

Thus  then  are  mountains  principally  con- 
flituted  of  earths  and  Hones,  while  it  has  been 
moH  decifively  demonHrated,  that  earths  and 

t 

Hones  themfelves  have  been  gradually  and 
previoufly  conHituted.  In  a  word,  let  us 

once  more  obferve,  that  the  fubHances  too  of 

...  <.  .  .  *.  >  ' 

which  mountains,  continents,  the  habitable 
world,  and  the  whole  of  nature  is  compofed; 
as  they  were  progreffively  formed,  fo  are  they 
luf)je6l  to  perpetual  change  and  variation  in 
their  compofnion.  Fruitlefs  is  the  learch  for 
a  modification  of  exiHence  permanent  and 
immutable  ! 

And  yet,  though  matter  ever  thus  is  agi¬ 
tated, — and  nature  changes  forms, — her  forms 
do  all  exiH.  Though  men  are  feen  to  die,  or 
change  the  mode  of  their  exiHence,  the  human 
jpecies  flourifh  in  eternal  being* 

1 

•  • 
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SECTION 


The  Twelfth . 


r OR  ought  that  appearance  of  the  world. 


^  which  is  erroneoufly  called  the  difor- 
dered  face  of  nature,  to  efcape  our  attention. 
The  flupendaus  rooks,  the  mountains  as  it 
vrere,  cloven  afunder,  the  fhores  of  the  ocean 
impending,  the  adjoining  waters  unfathom¬ 
able,  are  but  fo  many  (hiking  monuments  of 
thofe  dreadful  convulfions,  which  have  ever 
agitated  the  glot^e.  And  whoever  ferioufly 
confiders  the  violent  effeds  of  earthquakes, 
recorded  in  the  various  annals  of  mankind,  or 
thofe  which  have  more  recently  occurred,  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  furprized  at  the  ruins  and  confufion 
every  where  vifible. 


i 
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In  the  earthquake  which  deflroyed  Lifbon. 
in  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty -five,  the 
mountains  of  Arrabeda,  Eftretta,  Julio,  Mar- 
van,  and  Cintra,  being  fome  of  the  larged  in 
Portugal,  were  impetuoufly  fhaken,  a$  it  were, 
to  the  very  foundations  ;  and  fome  of  them 
opened  at  the’.r  fummits,  fplit,  and  rent  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  and  huo-e  mafies  of  them 
were  thrown  down  into  the  adjacent  val¬ 
ues. 

t 

A  fine  done  quay,  where  the  merchants 
landed  their  goods,  where  at  the  time  about 
three  thoufand  people  were  affembled  for 
farety,  was  turned  bottom  upwards;  and  it 
appears  that  the  water,  where  the  quay  ftood, 
is  now  an  hundred  fathom  deep.  A  fea-port, 
called  St.  Ubal’s,  was  entirely  fwallowed  up, 

i 

people  and  all.  In  Morocco,  the  earth 
opened,  and  fwallowed  up  a  diftrift,  with  all 

its.  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 

\  1  ; 

land  perfons,  together  with  their  cattle  of  all 
forts,  as  camels,  horfes,  horned  cattle,  &c.  ; 
and  foon  after  the  earth  clofed  again  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before.  The  famous  city 
TafTo  was  wholly  fwallowed  up,  no  remains 

being 
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being;  left.  One  of  the 
jn  two  ;  one  fide  of  which  fell  upon  a  large 
town,  where  there  was  the  famous  fanduary  of 
their  prophet,  known  by  the  napne  of  Mula 
Teris  ;  and  the  other  fide  of  the  lame  hill  fell 
upon  another  large  town ;  and  both  towns 
and  inhabitants  were  all  buried  under  the  hill. 
The  earthquake  was  even  more  terrible  in 
Barbary  than  in  Portugal  5  at  Mequinez,  that 
part  of  the  city  where  the  Jews  rehded,  was 
entirely  fwallowed  up  ;  and  all  the  people  of 
that  fed.  being  about  four  thoufand  in  num- 
her,  perifhed,  except  feven  or  eight.  And, 
however  fingular  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fad,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  this 
earthquake  at  Lifbon,  the  people  working  in 
the  mines  of  Derbyfhire  were  greatly  alarmed 
by  agitations  of  that  diftrid,  and  with  explo¬ 
sions,  as  it  were,  of  cannon. 

*  .  1  > 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  a  great  part  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica, 

* 

was  funk  by  an  earthquake,  and  remains  co¬ 
vered  by  the  water  feveral  fathoms  deep  ;  on 
the  north  fide,  above  a  thoufand  acres  of  land 
funk.  Some  mountains,  along  the  river,  be- 

3  LWiXt, 


Sarjon  hills  was  rent 
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twixt  Spanifh  Town  and  Sixteen  Mile  Walk* 
were  joined  together ;  and  otliers  fo  thrown 
on  heaps,  that  people  were  obliged  to  go  by 
Guanaboa  to  Sixteen  Mile  Walk.  At  Yel¬ 
lows  a  great  mountain  fpli.t,  and  fell  into  the 
level,  and  covered  feveral  fettlernents.  Ano- 
then  plantation  was  removed  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  it  formerly  flood.  In  Cla¬ 
rendon  precinct  the  earth  gaped  prodigioufly  ; 
and  all  over  the  ifland  there  were  many  thou- 
iands  of  openings.  But  in  the  mountains 
were  the  mod  violent  fhakes;  indeed  they  were 
fq  ftrangely  torn  and  rent,  that  they  feemed  to. 
have  put  on  different  fhapes  from  what  they 
had  formerly  affumed  ;  efpecially  the  Blue* 
and  other  mountains  moil  elevated,  which 
were  the  greated  fuderers.  A  large  high 
mountain,  near  Port  Morant,  near  a  day’s 
journey  over,  w;as  quite  fwallowed  up  •,  and  ip 
the  place  where  it  flood  there  is  now  a  great 
lake.  The  Blue  and  its  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  ufed  to  afford  a  fine  green  profped:  but; 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  convuliions,  one  half 
of  them,  at  lead,  feemed  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
prived  of  their  natural  verdure.  There  one 
might  have  feen  where  the  tops  of  great 


\ 


moun- 
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mountains  had  fallen,  fweeping  down  all  the 
trees  and  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  mak-r 
ing  a  path  quite  from  top  to  bottom. 

0  9 

'  1 

The  Pico  in  the  Moluccas,  accounted  of 
equal  height  with  that  of  Teneriffe,  was  funk 
by  an  earthquake,  quite  fwallowed  up  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  has  left  a  lake  in  its 
place* 

* .  •*  ■ 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  forty-fix, 
many  of  thofe  vaft  mountains  the  Andes  dif- 

«  j 

appeared,  and  were  totally  loft. 

In  fhort,  the  veftiges  of  fuch  violent  opera¬ 
tions  prefent  themfelves  in  every  diftri6t,  and 
are  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  the  eternal  exift- 
ence  of  the  world  and  of  the  univerfe,  or  of  an 
unbounded  fucceffion  of  events. 

*  \  1  1 

What  idea  can  we  form  of  that  time,  which 

has  thus  afforded  an  univerfal  exiftence  to  in- 

\  ■*  *  •  ■  ..  .  • 

cidents  that  make  their  dreadful  appearance 
fo  rarely  ip  the  limited  fpan  of  human  exift¬ 
ence  ! 

V  \  f  i  *  '■ 

Such 

I  •  •  ■  ‘ 
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Such  then  are  nature’s  operations  !  and 
once  more  let  us  fay,  That,  as  the  vegetables 
flourifh  and  decay,  and  men  exult  in  their 
exigence,  then  fade  and  die,  the  earths  are 
formed,  and  vary  in  their  natures.  They 
fometimes  change  to  (lone  ;  the  (tone  again 
is  decompofed  by  air,  or  worn  away  by*  time 
and  conftant  agitation.  Or,  all  are  fwallowed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  changed  by 
fire,  or  by  nature’s  hidden  operations. 


N 


% 
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The  ‘Thirteenth . 


\ 


flus  have  I  taken  a  general  furvey  of 


^  an  extenfive  part  of  nature.  And  her 
Uniform  progreffion,  in  the  formation  and  de¬ 
cay  of  every  fpecies  of  exifting  fubftance,  is 

far  too  obvious  to  be  any  longer  infilled  upon. 

♦ 

But,  in  variety  of  inftances,  we  have,  how¬ 
ever,  obferved*  that  the  productions  of  the 
ocean  have  been  met  with  in  the  molt  ftuperi- 
dous  maffes  of  rocks.  From  what  has  already 
been  fuggefted,  we  muft  unavoidably  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  ocean  has  been  ftationary  in 
diftriCts  where  it  now  is  not,  for  periods  alto¬ 
gether  inconceivable,  and  has  there  depofited^ 
in  great  abundance,  its  various  productions. 
But,  having  gradually  forfaken  its  former  fitu- 
ation,  lcenes  of  vegetation  have  then  taken 


$ 
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place,  of  perhaps  an  equal  duration.  And 
from  natural  appearances  frequently  to  be 
met  with,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  its 
advances  and  retreats  have  been  repeated  in  a 
multiplied  fucceflioh. 

V 

Our  attention  then  necefiarily  feems  at¬ 
tracted  to  circumftances  of  a  truly  interefting 
nature.  And  while,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
di-fquifition,  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  globe 
is  alone  the  fcene  of  our  fpeculation,  never 
ought  we  to  forget,  T  hat  the  vegetables,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  the  (tones,  the  earths,  the  minerals,  and 
in  fhort  every  exifting  lubftance,  equally  par¬ 
ticipate  of  gradual  formation,  and  real  diflolu- 
tion  or  tranfmutation.  Such  realonings  alone 
will  ever  be  found  efiential  to  found  philo- 
fophy,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  my  opinion 
concerning  the  lingular  influence  of  the  ocean? 
lefs  defirous  to  demonftrate  a  fucceflion  of 
time  and  of  events,  than  ftill  farther  to  con¬ 
firm  what  has  already  been  faid  ;  and  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  uniform  operations  of  nature? 
i  .*  which 


l 
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which  feem  hitherto  to  have  been  but  little 
attended  to* 

Struck  with  the  indelible  marks  of  pad  in¬ 
undations  every  where  vifible,  a  multitude  of 
writers  have  attempted  to  account  for  fuch 
appearances.  Labouring,  however,  to  efta^ 
blifh  complex  theories,  or  fettered  by  fome 
reigning  fuperftition,  fo  far  from  clearing  up 
the  matter,  they  feem  only  to  have  involved 
it  in  frill  greater  obfcurity.  In  regard  to 
thefe  important  operations  of  nature,  fimpli- 
city  fhould  take  place  of  elaborate  fyftem. 

Collected  in  the  vaft  extent  of  the  ocean, 
the  waters,  by  their  continual  agitation,  have 
produced  the  greateft  changes  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  The  marine  produ&ions  every 
where  met  with,  and  which  can  only  be  the 
work  of  the  leas,  fu'fficiently  convince  us,  that 
they  have  occupied  fucceffively  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Thus  then  may  the  boundlefs  ocean  be 
viewed  in  the  light  or  a  river,  whofe  waters 
are  conftantly  changing  their  direftiom  Ex¬ 
cept, 
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cept,  indeed;,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ri¬ 
vers,  though  they  gradually  change  their  an¬ 
cient  channels,  yet  fuch  change  is  minute,  and 
confined  to  a  particular  diflricl  and  portion  of 
time  :  Whereasf  in  the  cafe  of  the  ocean,  the 
change  is  immenfe,  and  of  the  mo  ft  impor¬ 
tant  nature  ;  in  the  great  lapfe  of  time,  its 
waters  fuccelfively,  though  irregularly,  occupy 
and  deiert  every  part  of  the  world.  And  fucii 
are  the  daily  changes  of  earth  into  water,  and 
water  into  land,  we  may  be  confidently  al¬ 
lured,  that  alterations  fnnilar  to  fuch  as  have 
been,  ftill  are,  and  ever  will  be  made. 

What  follows,  then,  from  this  undoubted 
Hate  of  fadts  ?  The  charming;  feats  of  ves;e- 
tation,  the  numerous  iflands  of  the  world,  the 
vaH  continents  themfelves,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  will  exift  no  longer  as  fuch  ;  but  im- 
merfed  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  will  un¬ 
dergo  the  moH  inexpreffible  alterations. 

i  » 

That  reftlefs  element,  on  the  other  hand,; 
gradually  forfaking  its  ancient  boundaries, 
will  leave  the  diHridts  it  now  covers  prepared 
for  fcenes  of  luxuriant  vegetation, — for  the 

•  happy 


i 
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happy  fettlemerits  of  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tions  ! 

Nor  are  there  wanting  caufes,  unqueilion- 
sibly  adequate,  to  bring  about  this  aftonifhing 
change.  In  fhort,  our  ideas  once  fufficiently 
elevated  and  cleared,  in  refpedt  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  objedl  of  enquiry,  other  difficulties  will 
be  eafily  furmounted. 

Variety  of  circumftances,  then,  are  con¬ 
tinually,  but  gradually,  confpiring  to  efFedt 
the  Tea’s  flow,  but  no  lefs  certain,  change  of 
flation. 

Among  the  mod  eiTential  of  thefe,  may  be 
enumerated, 

,  i 

The  great  alterations  perpetually  made 
upon  the  furface  of  the  world,  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes. 

4 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
from  whatever  caufe. 


•a# 
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The  difcharge  of  different  fubftances  from 
the  mouths  of  a  multiplicity  of  rapid  ri¬ 
vers. 

The  conftant  generation  of  marine  produc¬ 
tions,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 


Shores  wafhed  awty  by  the  feas  continually 
beating  againft  them. 


In  fhort,  whatever  thus  obfirudts,  or  gives 
a  freer  paffage  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
infenfibly  occafions  the  retreat  or  advance  of 
that  dement. 


i 


Elevating  the  mind  to  'remote  antiquity, 
granting  that  there  have  been  periods  of  time 
fufficiently  extenfive,  it  carmot  be  denied  but 
that  l'uch  caufes  are  amply  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effedls,  however  uncommon,  that 
have  hitherto,  and  fhall  hereafter  command 
our  attention. 


They  account  very  fatisfadlorily  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fliells,  of  fea-fiflies,  of  coral,  of 

lime- 
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lime-done,  and  other  marine  productions, 
condituting  the  fummits  and  bottoms  of  the 
highed  mountains,  and  other  vad  portions  of 
the  terredrial  globe. 
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SECTION 


Fhe  Fourteenth. 


T  T  is  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  fome 
alteration  in  the  latitudes  of  countries,  or 
the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  world,  has  of 
late  been  fufpedted  actually  to  take  place.  A 
few  modern  philofophers  have  even  been  in¬ 
duced  to  think,  that  this  circumflance  alone 
could  have  altered  the  pofition  of  the  fea,  and 
have  produced  thofe  extraordinary  effects 
which  are  every  where  obfervable.  Yet, 
fhould  we  even  be  induced  to  grant  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  fuch  a  change,  it  muff  be  allowed  to 
be  of  a  flow  and  gradual  progreflion  $  and, 
certainly,  though  filent,  and  by  no  means  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind,  it 
may  be  conceived  to  produce  great  and  im¬ 
portant  effc&s.  Yet,  even  then,  it  could  only 

conspire 
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confpire  with  thofe  numerous  and  intereding 
influences  already  enumerated. 

It  is  however,  perhaps,  fornewhat  doubtful, 
whether  this  change,  which  they  contend  for, 
has  or  has  not  taken  place.  At  all  events, 
the  alteration  feems  to  be  of  a  nature  that  as 
yet  admits  not  of  the  cleared  demondration  : 
and,  till  fuch  proof  is  actually  brought,  it  will 
be  ever  received  with  diltrud  by  men  who 
found  their  reafonings  upon  no  other  bafls 
than  that  of  undeniable  fadts. 

The  great  variety  of  productions,  however, 
fimilar  to  thofe  now  met  with  only  between 
the  tropics,  that  have  been  difcovered  petri¬ 
fied  in  the  northern  latitudes,  (occurring  too 
in  done  and  other  matter  condituting  the 
countries  of  fuch  colder  regions  ;  and  in  fix¬ 
ations  where  innumerable  circumdances  de- 
mondrate,  that  the  animals  and  vegetables,  of 
which  they  are  the  remains,  have  been  gene¬ 
rated,  lived,  and  died  in  the  very  didridts 
where, fuch  petrifa&ions  are  at  prefen t  found), 
give  a  very  coniide'rable  drength  to  this  opi¬ 
nion .  They  would  feem  indeed  to  convince 

G  3  us. 
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us,  that  a  change  in  the  latitudes,  or  pofitior> 
of  countries,  has  taken  place,  and,  the  fame 
caufes  continuing,  will  take  place,  from  fome 
unobferved  operations  of  nature*. 

Were  fuch  a  change  once  admitted,  the 
confequences  may  abfolutely  have  been,  that 

*  A  phenomenon,  in  the  parifh-town  of  Cafdeton, 
in  the  high  peak  of  Derby,  would  feem  to  prove  al- 
mod  to  a  demonilration,  that  the  poles,  or  axis,  of  the 
earth  have  been  changed.  The  fa£t  is  as  follows:  — 
Caftleton  is  fituated  at  the  north  fide  of  a  very  deep 
mountain,  the  fhadow  of  which  covers  a  great  part  of 
the  town  in  the  winter  feafon,  fo  that  fome  of  the 
houfcs  of  the  inhabitants  there  have  no  funPnine  for 
feven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  weeks,  more  or  lefs  as  they 
are  nearer  or  more  diftant  from  the  mountain.  It  is  af- 
ferted  by  many  ancient  perfons,  inhabitants  of  thofe 
houfes,  that  the  funihine  now  enters  their  houfes  fcve- 
ra!  days  fooner,  after  the  fhortef  day  in  the  year,  than 
it  did  fifteen  years  ago  :  that  there  is  alfo  a  cer¬ 
tain  clofe  or  meadow,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  nearly  level,  which  they  remember  was  over- 
fnadowed,  and  for  feveral  yards  beyond  it  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  in  the  fhorteil  days,  at  noon  ;  now,  at  the  fame 
hour  and  feafon,  the  clofe  or  meadow  is  never  wholly 
ihaded. 

the 
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the  countries  which  are  fituated  at  prefent 
under  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  at  periods 
remote,  may  have  obtained  another  fituation, 
and  may  be  conceived  to  have  conftituted  the 
polar  regions  of  the  world.  And  that  the  in- 
hofpitable  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
covered  with  a  deep  and  lading  fnow,  in  their 
turn  may  have  equally  luxuriated  in  all  the 
felicity  of  more  happy  and  warmer  climes. 

Yet  whether  this  caufe,  granting  it  to  exid, 
fhould  be  received  as  equally  efifential  among 
the  many  obvious  ones  already  mentioned,  is 
much  to  be  difputed.  Could  we  even  be 
clear  in  our  determination,  whether  it  ope¬ 
rates  powerfully,  though  (lowly,  or  not  at  all, 
in  changing  the  fituation  of  the  waters,  it 
would  be  found  by  no  means  confequen- 
tial, 

a  1  •  ■  t  .v  s  > 

For  the  fafls  which  are  the  fulled  proofs  of 
the  Tea’s  perpetual  advance  upon  the  dry  land, 
are  of  the  mod  ftriking  nature.  They  im- 
prefs  us  with  profpedts  truly  aitonifhing  j  and 
convince  us  diffidently,  that  the  fame  powers 
at  prefent  exid,  which,  filent  as  the  d  pfe  of 

G  4  time. 
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time,  hive  already  produced  (low,  but  qniver- 
fal  effeCts. 

Enormous  quantities  of  (hells  of  every 
kind,  corals,  fea-fifh,  lime-flone,  marble, 

,  i  v  , .  (  *  .  t 

chalk,  calcareous  earth,  beds  and  even  deferts 

*  i  ’  • 

of  fand,  with  other  numerous  remains  of  ma- 
rine  productions,  are  met  with  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  in  lome  meafure  conftituting 

. . .  ,  •«  t • .  .  *  • 

the  countries  of  the  world  itfelf. 

The  truth  of  thefe  aflertions  cannot  be  dif- 
puted  ;  this  enquiry  has  already  afforded  re¬ 
peated  proofs.  Yet,  out  of  thole  innumerable 
fuels  that  might  Hill  be  adduced,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  ami fs  to  felecl  one,  as  a  Hill  far- 
thcr  corroboration. 

;  *  .  .1 

»  I 

\ 

In  Touraine,  a  province  of  France  upwards 
of  an  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  the  fea, 
throughout  a  diflriet  of  eighty  fquare  miles, 
eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  furface,  they  come 
to  a  bed  of  Ihell-marle,  conHituted  chiefly  of 
oyfters,  and  other  marine  productions.  Thefe 
jhells  are  found  to  extend,  in  many  diflri&s, 
to  an  unknown  depth,  bur,  upon  the  whole,  at 

leaft 


t 
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Jeaft  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet ;  and  will 
be  found  to  amount,  upon  the  moil  limited 
computation,  to  an  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  fhells,  moftly  de¬ 
cayed  and  broken  into  fragments  *. 

That  fuch  curious  and  familiar  objects  are, 
upiverfally,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  fea, 
will  be  readily  acknowledged.  The  fhells  and 
fifhes,  in  fome  diftridts,  are  ftill  found  to  re¬ 
tain  their  marine  matter,  though  much  de¬ 
cayed.  But  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
fhells  tranfmuted  into  Itone,  fome  are  found 
whole,  others  broken,  many  bored  through 
by  an  animal  well  known  to  prey  upon  the 
living  fith  ;  and  they  have  the  fame  effects, 
ufed  chemically,  medically,  and  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  thofe  taken  immediately  from  the 
ocean. 

The  fhell-ffh  of  the  fame  kind  are  of  all 
fzes,  fome  young  and  others  old.  They 
form  diflindl  beds  of  oyfters,  cockles,  &c. 
Their  fmalleft  articulations  may  be  remarked. 


*  M.  de  Reaumur, 
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and  even  the  pearls  are  obferved  that  the 
living  animal  produced.  The  teeth  too  of 
many  of  the  fifties  3re  in  fuch  a  ft  ate,  as  fuf- 
ficiently  to  convince  us  that  they  have  been 
made  ufe  of,  and  confequently  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  animals  that  once  were  alive.  The 
appearance  of  the  lime-ftone  rocks  at  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  mountains,  and  in  the  various 
diftri&s  of  the  world,  is  no  lefs  conclufive. 

And  that  all  this  has  not  been  occafioned,  as 
has  been  vulgarly  conceived,  by  any  univerfid 
inundation,  is  demonftrable,  both  from  the 
fifties  petrified  in  the  beds  of  lime-ftone, 
which  feem  to  be  in  the  places  where  they 
have  been  generated,  lived,  and  died,  forming 
diftincft  beds  of  oyfters,  cockles,  &c.  and 
oftentimes  depofited  with  as  much  regularity 
as  beds  of  living  ftiell-fifh  are  in  any  part  of 
the  fea ;  and  from  the  various  marine  pro¬ 
ductions  which,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  are 
ieparated  by  immenfe  beds  of  vegetable  or 
other  matter. 

Such  are  indifputcd  monuments  of  a  fingu- 
lar  fucceftion  of  events  1  fuch  the  proofs  that 

the 
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the  fea  is  by  no  means  flationary  !  They  in¬ 
deed  feem  to  prove  to  us,  and  beyond  all 
manner  or  controverfy,  that  this  element,  at 
repeated  and  different  periods,  has  exercifecj 
every  where  its  dominion  ! 

«**£ 

Nature  tefiifies  this  by  a  variety  of  different 
inftances.  Circurnflances  render  it  evident, 
that  many  of  the  iflands  of  the  world  have, 
one  time  or  other,  been  the  highefl  land  of 
adjoining  continents ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  thofe  continents  themfelves,  as  it 
has  already  been  fuggefted,  alternately  have 
been  buried,  and  have  emerged  from  the 
ocean.  From  this  reafoning,  then,  it  follows, 
that  the  various  iflands  of  the  globe,  as  they 
have  many  of  them  been  joined  to  feme  other 
country,  fo  will  they  at  future  periods  exift  no 
longer  as  iflands.  Either  the  fea  departing 
will  leave  them  portions  of  adjoining  conti¬ 
nents  ;  or,  by  its  certain  though  flow  ad¬ 
vances,  immerfe  them  in  its  reftlefs  waters. 

A  curious  circnmftance  it  may  not  be  amifs 
here  to  mention,  though  not  with  any  kind  of 
view  to  confirm  the  preceding  re'afonings,  as 

<  they 
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they  (land  in  no  fort  of  need  of  confirmation 
from  things  that  are  ambiguous.  The  whole 
of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea  would  feem  of 
old  to  have  conflituted  one  great  aggregate. 
Without  the  poflibility  of  communication, 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand, 
feparated  by  the  lea  two  thoufand  miles  from 
each  other,  have,  neverthelefs,  been  found  to 
fpcak  nearly  the  fame  language  *. 

*  Not  that  Unking  refemblance  here  alluded  to,  but 
the  fimilarity  of  particular  words  in  ufe  among  nations 
totally  detached  from  each  other,  and  fpeaking  different 
languages,  has  been  made  ufe  of  as  a  proof,  that  all 
languages  muft  have  originally  proceeded  from  one 
mother-tongue ;  and  that  the  human  fpccies  confe- 
qucntly  fprung  from  one  common  dock.  Whereas  fuch 
affinity  is  the  ftrongeft  argument  in  favour  of  the  Eter¬ 
nity  of  the  World.  What  can  more  clearly  fhew  that 
mankind,  however  feparated  at  prefent  from  each  other 

t 

by  natural  caufes,  and  though  differing  effentinlly  in 
language  and  cuftoms,  muft  in  the  fluctuation  of  things, 
and  in  the  infinite  fucceflion  of  events,  have  had  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another;  notwithftanding  time,  con- 
Yulfions,  and  revolutions,  or  circumftances  of  fituation, 
may  have  obliterated  the  veftiges  of  fuch  intercourfe. 
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SECTION 

The  Fifteenth. 

X 

) 

HERE  let  me  obferve,  that  in  thefe  tran- 
fitions,  the  feas  in  fome  inftances  are 
feen  to  forfake  their  ancient  Rations  with  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  in  others,  and  indeed  much  more 
commonly,  by  the  molt  gradual  retreat ;  and 
where  the  waters  of  the  deep  have  been  well 
known  to  rage,  they  now  leave  diftridts  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  beautiful  fcenes  of  vegetatiorl* 

On  other  occafions  the  ocean  is  obferved 
to  obtain  the  luperiority,  either  by  a  flow  and 
certain  approach,  or  by  burning  in  at  once, 
and  overwhelming  every  thing  in  an  undif- 
tinguifhed  ruin. 


The 
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The  various  defercions  here  fuggeded  are 
fenfibly  difcerned  by  thofe  who  border  upon 
the  fea-coad.  —  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  towns  celebrated  as  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  fea-ports,  at  prefent  are  met  wdth 
thirty  or  forty  miles  didant  from  the  ocean. 
To  fpecify  particular  indances  of  thefe  de- 
ferted  places,  is  altogether  unneceffary.  In 
daort,  the  hidories  and  traditions  of  every 
country  abound  with  luch  remarkable  appear¬ 
ances. 

,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  memory  of 
men,  whole  fituations  afford  them  an  oppor- 

>  k  ,  4  i 

tunity  of  making  luch  obfervations,  the  gra¬ 
dual  encroachment  of  this  element  is  equally 
obfervable  $  and  though  thofe  advances  are 
often  of  the  ilowed  nature,  yet,  in  the  courfe 
of  time,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  ef- 
fedls  of  the  fird  importance  mud,  from  the 

continuance  of  luch  encroachments,  inevitably 

.  *  •  *  *  * 

take  place. 

The  Baltic,  for  indance,  has  dedroyed  and 
overwhelmed,  among  many  others,  the  famous 

port 
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port  of  Vineta,  and  covered  by  flow  degrees 
a  large  portion  of  Pomerania. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  fea  wafhing  the 
coaft  of  Norway,  is  well  known  to  have  de¬ 
tached  feveral  little  iflands  from  the  main 
land,  and  is  ftill  making  daily  depredations 
upon  the  continent. 

The  German  ocean  encroaching  by  degrees 
upon  the  fhores  of  Holland,  near  Gate,  over¬ 
whelmed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel  of  the 
Romans,  which  had  formerly  been  built  upon 
that  coaft,  and  which  is  now  a&ually  under 
the  water. 

Such  are  inftances  of  the  fea’s  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  !  It  now  remains  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  its  more  fudden  advances.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fir  ft,  that  element 
overflowed,  with  a  fudden  and  alarming  in¬ 
undation,  the  extenfive  eftates  of  the  Earl  of 
Godwin,  and  has  formed  that  bank,  diftin- 
guifhed,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  name  of  the 
Godwin  Sands. 

Two 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  paflfince  a 
fimilar  eruption  drowned,  in  the  territory  cf 
Dort,  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  and  a  ftill 
greater  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dullart; 

/  *  t  %  * 

A  melancholy  inundation,  it  is  univerfaHy 
known,  buried  in  modern  times,  with  afto- 
nifhing  rapidity,  the  half  ofFriezland.  Not 
more  than  fixty  years  ago,  the  church-fbeeples 
of  eighteen  villages  near  Mardike,  tefliiied 
the  unhappy  event.  They  then  appeared 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  but  have  fince 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  waves. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  enumeration  of 
fads,  thus  teftifying  the  Tea’s  important  and 
rapid  encroachments,  to  make  fome  mention 
of  that  account,  which  has  been  delivered  by 
Plato  of  the  Atlantic  ifland.  In  his  detail  of 
the  particulars  relating  to  the  country  in 
queftion,  he  lets  us  know,  that  they  were 
handed  down  to  him  by  the  celebrated  Solon. 
That  diflinguifhed  fage  of  antiquity  had  tra¬ 
velled  into  ligypt,  and  received  his  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  matter  from  an  oblcure  tradition 

of 
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of  the  Egyptian  priefts.  The  world  have 
long  regarded  the  whole  of  this  fingular  nar¬ 
rative  as  an  ingenious  fable ;  but  the  circum- 

,  •  ° 

ftances  fo  recently  enumerated  give  us  the 
greateft  reafon  to  prefume,  that  fomething  of 
a  fimilar  nature 
place. 

i  ^ 

A  confiderable  time  is  pad,  fays  Plato 
fince  the  ifland  Atlantis  was  in  being.  It 
was  of  great  extent,  and  fituated  near  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
imagination  of  the  poetical  philofopher  exults 
in  the  defcription  of  thofe  numerous  advan¬ 
tages,  which  the  inhabitants  fo  long  enjoyed 
in  that  charming  region.  This  felicity,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  diftinguifhed  refinement,  ter« 
minated,  however,  by  a  dreadful  and  unex- 

s  j  |  f  ,  "j  t  V 

pedted  inundation.  For  the  lea  fuddenly 
forfaking  its  ancient  flation,  at  once  over- 

i 

whelmed  the  country,  and  drowned  all  its 
inhabitants.  At  prefent,  not  even  the  final  left 
veftige  of  fuch  a  land  is  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

*  See  His  Tini2eu$. 
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The  inundations  that  have  been  efteemed 
univerfal,  and  recorded  in  the  traditions  or 
various  annals  of  mankind,  would  feem  here 
to  folicit  fome  attention.  Partial  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea,  which  have  ever  exifted, 
muft  alone  have  given  rife  to  thefe  vague  and 
inconfiftent  narrations-  In  an  uncultivated 
age,  when  men  were  ignorant  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature,  every  little  incident 
was  exaggerated,  and  might  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  given  birth  to  the  moft  abfurd 
and  incredible  conjedtures,  The  infufficiency 

f 

of  water  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  fuppofition  of  a  great  and  interefting  part 
of  nature  being  at  once  deftroyed,  the  incon¬ 
fiftent  manner  in  which  all  fuch  ftories  are 
ever  related,  imprefs  us  with  infurmountable 
incredulity.  In  fhort,  they  never  can  be  re¬ 
ceived,  never  can  be  thought  reconcileable  to 
reafon,  by  the  fenfible  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  human  fpecies. 

In  the  place  then  of  commenting  upon  fa¬ 
bulous  ftories,  the  effufions  of  ignorance  and 
error,  may  it  not  be  full  as  well  to  give  fome 
general  hints  which  may  for  ever  caution 

mankind 
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-mankind  from  being  eafily  captivated  with 
limilar  delufions  ? 

Let  us  feparate  circumftances  that  are  of  an 
improbable  nature,  from  the  narrations  of  re¬ 
mote  or  diftant  hiftory.  Whenever  we  enter- 

¥ 

tain  ourfelves  with  the  tranfadtions  of  the  pail 
times,  never  fhould  we  enter  upon  them  but 
with  the  firmeft  perfuafion,  that  the  incidents 
which  glaringly  contradict  the  eltablifhed  laws 
of  nature,  are  but  the  dreams  and  erroneous 
conclufions  of  men,  involved  in  barbarifm  and 
obfcurity.  Is  it  poffible,  without  an  eye  to 
this,  to  perufe,  with  any  kind  of  advantage, 
the  antient  errors  of  mankind  ? 

Our  immediate  predeceffors  were  firmly  and 
univerfally  perfuaded  of  the  real  exiftence  of 
the  mereft  phantoms  of  imagination.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  many  inftances  of  their  folly, 
would  be  but  a  painful  talk.  The  intelligent, 
indeed,  feel  themfelves  hurt  by  fuch  narra¬ 
tions.  To  conceive  himfelf  allied  to  a  fpecies 
capable  of  fuch  glaring  mifconceptions,  can.* 
in  fabt,  never  be  flattering  to  a  man  endued 
with  fuperior  reafon  and  fenfibility.  Let  us, 

H  2  how- 
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however,  feleR  an  hiftorical  circumftance  fronci 
the  multitude  of  thofe  that  refleft  fatire  and 
difgrace  upon  human  nature.  The  unbounded 
exiftence  of  forcery  and  witchcraft  was  never 
once  difputed  among  our  almoft  immediate  an- 
ceftors  :  a  belief  of  their  extended  influence,  in¬ 
deed,  was  blended  with,  and  formed  as  it  were, 
an  important  branch  of  the  reigning  fuperfti- 
tion  !  And  it  is  a  well-known  fa&,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  human  fpecies,  in  thefe  days  fcarcely 
to  be  credited,  fell  the  unhappy  victims  to  fuch 
groundlefs  and  melancholy  dreams  and  preju¬ 
dices.  Were  any,  however,  ignorant  and  cre¬ 
dulous  enough  to  affert  with  confidence  the 
real  exiftence  of  fuch  imaginary  beings  at  pre- 
fent,  the  natives  of  Europe  at  leaft  feem  to 
have  acquired  juft  difcernment  fufficient  to 
fee  the  fallacy  of  fuch  delufion*  But  why  do 
thofe  very  Europeans  Rill  fo  far  countenance 
folly,  as  to  give  an  unlimited  credit  to  fimilar 
fables  and  abfurdities  of  antiquity  ?  Is  the 
prefent  race  any  worfe  for  being  a  little  wif«r 
than  their  anceftors?  And  can  it,  at  this  day, 
injure  the  morals  of  fociety,  or  the  interefts  of 
mankind,  to  make  them  Rill  a  little  wifer 

than 
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than  they  are ;  to  diveft  them  of  a  part  of 
their  folly,  and  prevent  them  from  falling 
again  into  groundlefs  and  falfe  fuppofitions, 
tending  to  deftroy  or  at  leaft  to  fet  them  at 
variance  with  one  another  ? 

Thefe  laft  obfervations  are  unqueftionably 
true ;  yet,  however  true,  might  in  this  place 
have  been  entirely  omitted.  In  fhort,  fabu¬ 
lous  flories  and  circumftances,  glaringly  con- 
tradidting  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  nature,  can 
only  be  received  by  thofe  who  blindly  receive 
any  thing.  Such  as  are  incapable  of  diftin- 
guifhing  the  links  of  probability,  that  cannot 
perceive  what  is  wanting  in  the  chain,  eagerly 
embrace  the  wonderful  in  every  narration. 
Fables  will  pleafe,  but  the  beautiful  fimplicity 
of  nature  and  truth  folicits  in  vain  their  atten- 
fion ! 


i 
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SECTION 

* The  Sixteenth. 


IT  would,  however,  be  unpardonable  in  me 
to  omit  mentioning  fome  circumftances, 
of  a  widely  different  and  of  a  more  interefling 
nature.  What  appear  to  be  the  undoubted 
remains  of  tropical  productions,  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kind,  whofe  former  ex¬ 
igence  evidently  feems  to  have  depended 
upon  the  fun’s  direct  influence,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  petrified  in  high  northern  latitudes  s 
where  fuch  (tones  and  petrifactions  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  are  fo  abundant,  as  even  in 
fome  meafure  to  conftitute  immenfe  diftricts 
and  portions  of  the  countries,  where  they  are 
at  prefent  found.  In  the  contexture,  for  in- 
fiance,  of  prodigious  maflfes  of  ftone,  through¬ 
out  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  the  im- 

preflions 
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prefiions  of  plants  are  obfervable.  Thefe 
plants  are  chiefly  of  the  capillary  kind,  but 

fometimes  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  fern  ;  both 

-  » 

well  known  to  be  fimilar  to  the  prefent  na¬ 
tives  of  the  tropical  regions  *. 

Remains  of  elephants  and  crocodiles 
changed  into  ftone,  have  been  difcovered  in 
England,  Germany,  &c.  as  alfo  have  the  teeth 
of  (harks ;  and  a  great  variety  of  fliell  and 
other  fifties  prefent  themfelves,  imprefied 
upon  (tones,  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe, 
which  at  prefent  no  where  exift  but  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  other  fuch  tropical 
fituations.  And  all  thefe  appearances  of  ve¬ 
getables,  animals,  and  fifties,  found  remote 
from  their  native  regions,  are  accompanied 
with  variety  of  circumftances,  which  fuffici- 
ently  indicate  that  they  were  generated,  lived^ 
and  died  in  the  very  diftridts  where  their  pe¬ 
trifactions  are  at  prefent  difcovered. 

In  ftiort,  how  thefe  productions  ever  could 
come  into  thofe  northern  fituations,  may  well 


*  Many  fuch  fpecimens  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
carious* 

H  4  excite 
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excite  our  aflonifhment.  They  would  feerq 
indeed  decilive,  to  eftablifh  the  reafonings 
previoufly  fuggefted,  in  refped  to  a  change  in 
the  latitudes  of  countries.  At  all  events, 
thofe  climates  mud,  originally,  have  been 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 

*  *  •  •  i  i  ,  » 

animals  and  vegetables.  If  then  thefe  cir- 

.  °  „  ... 

cumftances  fhould  be  thought  inconclufive  in 
proving,  that  an  alteration  in  the  latitudes  of 
countries,  or  the  pofirion  of  the  axis  of  the 
world  has  adually  taken  place ;  they  at  lead 
hold  up,  and  that  in  the  mod  ftriking  point 
of  view,  fome  drange  tranfitions  through 
which  each  didrid  unqueflionably  has  palled, 
in  die  inexplicable  duration  of  time. 
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Seventeenth , 

V  '  ■  •  •  .*  .  1  .  *  .  -  -  : 

\ 

%  * 

SUCH  then  are  the  revolutions  that  take 
place  upon  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
earth  !  And  though,  in  tracing  thefe  more 
minute  operations*  we  have  by  no  means  been 
folicitous  to  point  out  an  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
Iion  of  events  \  yet  I  flatter  myfelf,  what  has 
been  fuggefted  upon  that  fubjebt  may  have 
made  the  deflred  impreflion.  Let  us,  however, 
once  more  revert  to  that  elevated  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  whofe  eflfential  truths  abforb  every 
lefs  important  confideration.  What  is  it  to 
us  how  the  climates  change,  and  countries 
alter  fituations,  or  how  the  feas  forfake  their 
ftations,  when  we  are  moil  undoubtedly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  matter  no  where  is  at  refts  that 
the  very  feas,  the  countries,  the  world,  and 

univerfe 
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univerfe  itfelf,  are  compofed  of  particles  in 

eternal  fluctuation  ? 

*  r  '  * 

Thefe  immutable  truths  fhould  never  be 
forgot:  That  animals  and  vegetables  flourilh 
and  decay ;  that  earths  are  formed  by  flow 
degrees ;  that  they  too  change  by  time  j  that 
ftone  is  formed,  is  decompofed  or  altered  in 
its  compofition  $  that  mountains  now  are  ele¬ 
vated,  now  deprefled;  —  that  nature  lives  in 
motion  and  in  changes. 


SEC 
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hthe  Eighteenths 


FROM  the  whole  of  the  fadts  and  obfer- 
vations,  it  mu  ft  then  decifively  appear. 

That  the  exifting  records  and  traditions, 
high  as  they  may  feem  to  fome  to  extend,  are 
but  of  the  mpft  limited  extent,  and  give  us 
little  or  no  infight  into  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind,  or  the  ages  that  have  patted  away. 

That  human  fociety  has  been  and  is  ftill 
in  continual  revolution  $  that  the  art  of  writ- 

.  ♦  t 

jng  could  only  take  its  origin  in  the  advanced 
ftate  of  refinement,  and  is  then  fubjedt  to  un- 
fpeakable  fludluation ;  that  the  innumerable 
ages  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  the  unre¬ 
corded  part  of  the  human  ipecies,  are  for  ever 

loft 
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loft  to  our  {peculation  ;  that  empires  rile  and 
fall ;  and  that,  from  variety  of  caufes,  bar¬ 
barian  and  civilization  alternately  fucceed 

✓  •  .  • 

each  other. 

*  •  4  J 

That  the  remains  of  the  animated  produc¬ 
tions,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  are  univer- 
daily  met  with  in  the  deepeft  receffes,  confti- 
tuting,  as  it  were,  the  countries  of  the  world 
itfelf. 

That  not  one  fingle  fubflance  in  nature  is 

i 

either  permanent  or  primary. 

t  T 

That  the  animals,  the  vegetables,  the 
earths,  the  Hones,  the  minerals,  alike  take 
their  origin  in  the  gradual  progrefs  of  time, 
and  in,  its  unceafing  fucceflion  are  alike  ex- 
pofed  to  innumerable  tranfmutations, 

*  <  y  •  l  ?  \  . 

•  ^  i  >  1  .  ^  f  i  *  r 

That  the  globe,  from  a  multitude  of  caufes, 
is  fubjeft  to  the  moil  flow  but  interefbing  re¬ 
volutions. 

I  «  .  f  'm 

That  it  undergoes  incredible  changes  from 

O 

heat  and  cold,  volcanos  and  earthquakes. 

That 
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That  important  alterations  are  perpetually 
made  by  the  decay,  generation,  petrifaction, 
and  other  tranfmutations  of  vegetables  and 
animals. 

That  the  lea  is  continually  altering  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

’That,  in  the  eternal  lapfe  of  time,  it  alter¬ 
nately  encroaches  upon  and  retreats  from  the 
dry  land,  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  habit¬ 
able  world* 

*  *  ,  * 

/"f  /  V  r, 

And  that  gradual,  but  obvious  influences, 
occafion  thofe  numerous  yet  partial  inunda¬ 
tions,  that  have  been  found  to  make  fuck 
deep  and  lading  impre (lions  ;  that  have  ex- 
ided  in  every  country,  and  every  where  left 
behind  them  the  mod  viflble  marks  of  ruin 
and  devaftatioru 

That  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  countries,  are  met  with  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  domes  and  fofills  of  the  northern 
regions. 

•i  •  / 

•'  .  That 

1  • 
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* 

That  every  appearance  of  nature  moft 
ftrongly  indicates,  that  convulfions  and  revo¬ 
lutions,  violent  beyond  our  experience  or  con¬ 
ception,  yet  unequal  to  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
globe,  or  the  whole  of  the  human  fpecies, 
both  have  exifted  and  will  again  exift,  and  be 
productive  of  the  greateft  alterations  on  the 
furface  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  ;  al¬ 
terations,  however,  with  which  our  imperfeCt 
hiftories  and  traditions  can  furnifh  us  with 

no  adequate  teftimony  nor  fimilitude. 

/  .  .  ,  * 

That  all  thefe  operations  of  nature,  being 
carried  on  in  the  moft  (low  and  uniform  man¬ 
ner,  never  could  have  produced  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  effe&s,  but  through  an  aftonifhing  fuc- 
cefiion  of  ages* 

*  And  that,  independent  of  the  fingular  prof- 
peCts  of  remote  antiquity,  which  fuch  curious 
fads  moft  ftrikingly  demonftrate,  they  may 
unqueftionably  be  brought  as  the  ftrongeft 
teftimony  in  favour  of  the  eternal  exiftence  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  univerfe. 


SEC- 
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2 "be  Nineteenth . 


'T  is  needlefs  to  multiply  fads  any  farther, 
in  proof  of  a  fucceffion  of  events  of  an 
amazing  duration.  In  this  enquiry  an  exten- 
five  field  has  been  opened  for  fpeculation* 
Facts  of  a  fingular  nature  are  placed  in  a 
light,  in  which  they  feem  not  hitherto  to  have 
been  viewed.  A  man  of  common  obferva- 
tion,  who  freely  exercifes  the  power  of  his  rea- 
fon  on  the  general  appearance  of  things,  will 
now  be  more  equal  to  the  talk  of  this  im¬ 
portant  inveftigation. 


Let  it  then  fuffice  to  offer  a  few  general 
obfervations  on  the  fubjeft,  eafily  deducible 
from  whatJias  already  been  faid.  Every  eir- 
cumftance  then,  every  train  of  juft  reafoning 

on 

i 
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I 

On  the  facfls,  thus  (Irongly  pointing  out  the 
vail  and  unqueilionable  antiquity  of  furround¬ 
ing  objects,  the  perpetual  formation,  decay, 
and  fluctuation  of  things,  muil,  in  my  humble 
apprehenfion,  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  human  fpecies,  all  animal  and  vege- 

i 

table  life,  the  world,  and  the  extended  fcenes 
of  nature,  are  eternal.  We  have  ieen  for 
what  reafcn  any  thing  fatisfaclory  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  tradition ; 
and  enjoying  fo  fhort  an  exiflence,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  our  notions  of  time  itfelf  are 
become  furprifingly  contracted  ?  How  fami¬ 
liar  too  in  life  are  the  inftances  of  obvious  in- 
confiilency  !v  Ought  we  then  to  be  much 
furprifed,  if,  in  the  general  belief  of  mankind, 
wre  meet  with  fomething  erroneous  ?  One 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  are  without  even 
the  poffibility  of  coming  at  any  other  know¬ 
ledge  than  that  which  is  obtained  by  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  or  by  their  own  immediate  experience. 
Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  regiftering  ideas,  whole 
nations  are  without  any  written  books,  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  or  other  (landing  memorials  what¬ 
ever.  Becaufe  they  are  not  benefited  in  thefe 
refpecls  as  we  are,  the  contracted  and  preju¬ 
diced! 
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diced  among  us  are,  in  fome  degree,  difpofed 
to  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  human 
nature. 

Many  nations,  ’tis  true,  are  differently  cir- 

cumdanced  ;  they  have  written  obfervations. 

* 

But  of  what  nature  are  they  ?  — Voluminous 
tracts,  whole  contents  are  abfurdities,  that  are 
greedily  devoured  by  an  undifcerning  multi¬ 
tude  ! 

As  to  the  inefcimable  few,  endued  with  fu~ 
perior  abilities,  who  think  or  write  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  confident  manner,  and  whofe  clear 
difcernment  and  found  underflandings  raife 
them  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind, 
how  are  they  too  often  requited  P  Ignorance 
difcovers  not  the  truth  of  their  obfervations ; 
and,  becaufe  they  differ  from  the  ignorant, 
they  expofe  themfelves  to  the  cenfures  and 
malevolence  of  the  greated  part  of  the 
world. 

'■  1  i  1  »  - 

Have  then  the  nations,  thus  circumftanced, 

profited  effentially  by  the  advantages  they 

* 

poffefs  P  Elaborate  fabricators  of  what  have 

I  been 


\ 
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t 

been  crroneoufly  efteemed  unqueftionable 

4 

ftandards  of  refinement,  feem  either  to  have 
miftaken  the  interefts,  or  to  have  intentionally 
impofed  upon  the  fenfes  of  mankind.  Inftead 
of  giving  vigour  to  their  judgments,  do  they 
not  labour  to  render  them  incapable  of  judg¬ 
ing,  and  fpread  a  gloomy  influence  over  the 
whole  conduct  of  their  lives  ?  The  dupes  of 
the  fy Items  of  fuperftition,  too  univerfitlly  pre¬ 
vailing,  what  virtuous  models  of  perfection  ! 
what  peaceable  and  fpotlefs  mortals  !  Should 
fuch  qualifications,  fuch  delufions,  charadtcr- 
ife  the  fcatefmen  or  the  monarchs  of  the 
world,  ought  we  to  be  furprifed,  if,  blind  to 
the  real  interefls  of  fociety,  they  prove  the 

i 

tyrants  or  gothic  rulers  of  mankind  !  Un¬ 
happy,  truly,  is  the  lot  of  men  that  chance  to 
be  directed  by  thole,  who,  in  the  momentous 
circumftances  of  life,  are  incapable  to  direct 
themfelves  ! 

What  pains  are  there  not  taken  to  fl:cp  the 
inlets  of  all  knowledge,  to  blind,  or  to  con- 
fufe  mankind  !  Effectually  deceived,  do  not 

the  greatefi:  part  of  them  thank  their  imagi- 

•  % 

nary  benefactors  ?  Do  they  not  too  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  pay  the  greater  deference  to  men,  in 
proportion  as  they  propagate  abfurdities  ? 
And  is  it  ferioufly  thought,  that  deceiving 
mankind  is  the  real  intereft  of  fociety?  Grant¬ 
ing  that  a  fmall  portion  of  the  human  fpecies 
be  a&ually  benefited  by  obfcurity,  do  they 
think  that  the  reft  participate  the  advantage  ? 
Can  men  thus  artfully  blindfolded  trace  the 
windings  of  nature  ?  Can  we,  fhort-fighted 
of  ourfelves,  and  hoodwinked  by  others,  make 

f  1 

any  progrefs  in  philosophical  refearches  ?  Can 
we,  amid  fuch  confufion  of  ideas,  though  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  difpofltion,  aecomplifh  the  pur- 
pofe  of  doing  juftice  either  to  ourfelves  or  to 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  Is  it  poftible  for  us, 
under  fuch  wretched  circumftances,  to  diftin- 
guifn  what  is  really  right  or  wrong,  to  fix  with  ' 
precifion  the  boundaries  of  morality  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  a  celebrated  portion  of 
»  * 

the  globe  ftile  themfelves  the  rational,  the  ci¬ 
vilized,  the  intelligent  of  mankind.  Yet, 
with  all  their  boafted  knowledge,  are  they  not 
abfurd  enough  to  confine  the  exiftence  of  the 
world,  and  its  vaft  appendages,  the  unbounded 
fcenes  of  nature,  to  the  trifling  limits  of  a  few 

I  2  thou- 
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thoufand  years  ?  They  have  gazed  at  the 
written  monuments  of  the  ead,  at  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt*.  They 
have  adopted,  as  wonders  of  antiquity,  the 
labours  of  men  that  exided  but  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  before  themfelves.  The  records  of  im¬ 
mediate  predecedors,  they  have  made  the 
bounds  of  antiquity.  Children  of  a  day,  they 
have  given  but  a  day  to  the  exidenee  of 
nature  ! 

Prejudices  too,  which  they  are  difcerning 
enough  to  cenfure  in  others,  lord  it  over  their 
finer  underdandings.  They  laugh  at  the  er¬ 
rors  and  incoherent  notions  of  the  red  of  the 
world  ;  yet,  inexcufably,  are  they  captivated 


*  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  though,  when  compared 
in  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of  time  neceffary  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  furrounding  objects,  and  to  the  production  of 
the  aftonilhing  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  they  molt  certainly  have  not  the  fmallelt  claim 
(ftriclly  fpeaking)  to  a  remote  or  diltinguilhed  anti¬ 
quity  ;  yet  were  built  fo  long  before  the  age  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  that,  even  then ,  the  Egyptian  prieits  could  tell 
neither  the  time  nor  the  caule  of  their  election. 


with 
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with  limilar  deluflons.  Enemies  to  liberal 
invelligation,  when  the  refult  of  it  would 
feem  to  contradill  their  favoured  opinions, 
they  prefer  with  a  blind  and  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence,  the  barbarous  tenets  of  their  un¬ 
civilized  anceflors.  As  if  incapable  of  diftin- 
guidiing  obvious  and  fimple  truths  from  the 
mod:  glaring  contradictions  and  abfurdities, 
they  eagerly  embrace  the  grolTdl  dreams  and 
fuperfiitions  of  the  darkeft  ages  !  They  infill 
upon  it,  that  the  animals,  the  vegetables,  the 
human  fpecies,  the  world  itfelf,  the  liupen- 
dous  univerfe,  and  the  magnificent  beings 
which  compofe  it,  are  but  of  feme  thoufand 
years  exigence  !  And  though  every  furround¬ 
ing  object  and  infulted  nature,  as  it  were,  rifes 
up  in  vindication  of  herfelf,  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  their  contra&ed  and  ill-founded  fpe di¬ 
lations  j  yet  attached  to  the  folly  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  turbulent  and  intolerant  prede- 
edTors,  they  refufe  their  affent  to  truths  the 
moll  fublime  and  unqueftionable,  and  are 
even  difpofed  to  cenfure  thofe  who  vindicate 
the  caufe  of  nature  and  of  truth.  Innumerable 
are  the  monuments  of  the  extenfive  influence 

I  3  of 
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of  folly,  and  of  the  weaknefs  and  limited  reach 
of  human  underfcanding ! 

In  the  circle  of  exigence  in  vain  do  we  feek 
for  the  beginning  of  things.  How  abfurd 
and  fruidefs  every  recourfe  to  calculation  on 
the  fubjedt  of  the  world  and  nature’s  firft  ex- 
iftence  !  The  ilretch  of  human  conception 
necefiarily  fails  us,  a  multiplied  feries  of  num¬ 
bers,  of  which  we  cannot  poffibly  have  any 
adequate  idea,  unavoidably  leaves  the  matter 
removed  at  an  unlimited  di (lance. 

In  a  word,  there  has  ever  been  a  fucceffion 
of  events,  fornething  fimilar  to  what  is  con- 

9 

tinually  obferved  ;  nature  having,  through  an 
eternal  period  of  duration,  acted  by  laws  fixed 
and  immutable. 

«  • 

And  as  there  never  was  any  beginning,  id 
will  there  never  be  a  conciufion  to  the  ex- 
iftcnce  of  men,  animals,  vegetables,  the  world, 
the  univerfe. 


SEC- 
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AVIN  G  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an 
infight  into  the  nature  of  exidence,  and 
having  adduced  variety  of  curious  and  undif- 
puted  fa<5ls,  tending  to  point  out  an  adonifh- 
ing  fucceiTion  of  events,  and  which  fadls  have 
unavoidably  led  us  to  conclude,  that  the  world 
and  all  things  are  eternal,  it  remains  to  offer 
a  few  abdradted  arguments  in  fupport  of  that 
important  conclufion. 


."i  1  ■  t  *  1  ^  j 

By  nature,  man  is  impreffed  with  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  himfelf  and  to  his  own  Tpecies,  of  the 
warmed  kind.  This  damp  of  nature’s  hand 
is  indeed  infeparable  from  life  :  actuated  by 
its  influence,  we  cultivate  every  thing  that 
feems  to  have  a  tendency  to  make  mankind 

I  4  happy. 

L-  •  .  ■  .  \  .  f 
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happy.  But  this  principle,  great  and  neceflary 
as  it  is,  is  apt  to  influence  our  judgment  in 
the  moft  important  {peculations,  and  to  lead  us 

into  concluflons  ill-founded  and  erroneous. 

# 

s 

It  is  this  prevailing  love  of  human  life,  and 
an  attachment  to  whatever  may  be  thought  to 
refemble  it,  which  has  feparated  man  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  beautiful  works  of 
nature,  and  railed  him  in  imagination  to  the 
higheft  and  mod  lofty  ftation  in  the  fcale  of 
exiflence, — which  has  led  him  too  to  per- 
fonify  his  own  faculties  and  affedlions,  and  to 
produce  fuch  perfonifications  as  the  caufes  of 
the  univerfe.  Aik  the  undiftinguifhed  mais 
of  people  how  things  came  into  exigence,  and 
for  what  purpofe  they  exift  ?  They  will  dis¬ 
grace  the  magnificence  of  nature,  by  giving 
you  a  defcription  of  qualities  the  moft  efti- 
mable  in  themfelves,  or  of  their  own  powers, 
by  fomething  fimilar  to  which  they  tell  you, 
that  every  thing  was  fabricated;  and  they  will 
even  go  lo  far  as  to  add,  for  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  life  and  accommodation.  Thus  the 
world,  and  the  magnificent  univerfe  itfelf, 
have  been  viewed  in  the  erroneous  light  of  a 

machine 

H. 
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machine  refembling  human  art  and  contri¬ 
vance,  or  of  a  man  (ion  fitted  up  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  prefervation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life. 

As  far  as  poffible,  in  our  refearches  after 
truth,  we  fhould  fleer  clear  of  circumitances 
which  mi  (lead  and  fafcinate  the  judgment. 
Let  us  then  forfake  this  beaten  track,  and 
again  let  us  venture  to  affert,  that  the  uni- 
verfe,  having  never  had  any  beginning,  has 
exifted  with  its  various  modifications  uncaufed 
through  all  eternity. 

In  vain  is  it  urged,  in  oppofnion  to  this 
interefting  conclufion,  that  the  order  and  ex- 
quifite  arrangements  every  where  confpicu- 
ous,  the  curious  adapting  of  means  to  ends 
throughout  the  univerfe,  refembles,  though  it 
infinitely  furpaffes  the  works  of  human  llruc- 
ture  and  contrivance,  or  of  human  defign, 
thought,  wifdom,  and  intelligence  f  and  that, 
as  the  efFe&s  refemble  each  other,  the  caufes 
alfo  refemble. 
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Nature  having  combined  according  to 
eternal  laws  the  human  fabric,  fo  organized  as 
to  produce  a  poem,  watch,  houfe,  or  machine, 
of  human  art  and  contrivance,  has  been  in 
fa 61  the  caufe  of  fuch  productions,  which, 
however,  can  but  be  confidered  as  effects  re- 
fulting  from  the  human  conffruChion,  or  as 
alterations  made  by  one  part  of  nature  upon 
another,  and  fuch  effcCts  and  alterations  are 
far  from  being  proofs  that  nature  herfelf  wras 
thus  originally  fabricated.  For  as  the  order 
difplayed  in  watches,  houfes,  and  machines  of 
human  art  and  contrivance,  is  an  effe6b»  of 
reafon  and  intelligence ;  and  as  that  reafon 
and  intelligence  proceeds  from  the  curious 
organization  of  the  brain,  and  the  intricate 

i 

conftrudtion  of  the  human  fabric,  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  the  fuperior  reafon  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  the  faculties,  be  they  what  they 
may,  that  could  produce  the  univerfe,  fo  in¬ 
finitely  more  fuperb  than  the  works  of  human 
ftrudlure  and  contrivance,  muff  be  the  effect 
of  an  organization,  or  of  exiftences  full  more 
curious  and  intricate  than  the  objects  of  the 
univerfe,  which  they  are  faid  to  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Whence  came,  then,  this  fuppofed 

order 
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order  and  magnificence,  more  exquifite  than 
the  beautiful  obje&s  of  nature  ?  We  relin¬ 
quish  the  magnificent  u.niverfe,  of  whole  exig¬ 
ence  we  are  moil  undoubtedly  convinced, 
becaufe  there  is  too  much  defign  and  gran- 
deur  vifible,  and  we  go  in  fearch  of  uncaufed 
exiftence,  of  which  the  fenfes  can  have  no  tef- 
timony,  and  of  (till  greater  defign  and  gran¬ 
deur  to  remove  the  difficulty  !  Ought  then 
this  reafoning  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
right  reafon  ?  Can  it  ever  be  convincing  to 
.  one  poiTdied  of  a  found  mind  and  underftand- 
ing,  or  who  is  accuftomed  to  distinguish  truth 
from  fallacy  ?  Yet  weak  as  thefe  arguments 
mu  ft  appear,  and  bafelefs  as  the  foundation  is, 
they  are  neverthelefs  the  arguments  and  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  mankind  rnuft  ever  reft, 
what  they  are  at  prefent  difpofed  to  conceive 
their  moft  important  and  beft  founded  corn 
clufions.  If  the  uncaufed  defign,  for  inftance, 
equal  to  one  be  an  objection  to  an  eternal  fuc- 
ceffion  of  events,  the  uncaufed  defign,  equal 
to  one  hundred,  or  to  any  more  considerable 
number,  one  might  think  Should  be  a  Hill 
greater  objection.  Something  does  exift ; 
and,  as  nothing  could  produce  nothing,  Some-, 

thing 
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thino;  mud  have  exifted  uncaufed  from  all 
eternity  ;  and  that  uncaufed  exidence  is  the 
grand  and  dupendous  univerfe. 

Thus  mud  it  mod  evidently  appear,  that 
every  dep  that  we  advance  beyond  nature> 
is  relinquifhing  a  certain  exidence  in  fearch. 
of  an  exidence  removed  from  the  evidence  of 
our  fenfes  ;  and  in  proportion  too  as  wre  ad¬ 
vance  in  fuch  [peculations,  in  that  proportion 
mud  we  ever  increafe  our  difficulties.  For 
again  let  us  obferve,  that  the  uncaufed  exift- 
ences  which  could  produce  nature,  mud  be 
more  wonderful  and  fuperb  than  nature  w-hich 
they  are  faid  to  have  produced;  and  confe- 
quently  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  them  felf-exident,  than  in  conceiving  the 
unbounded  and  dupendous  univerfe  felf- 
exident ;  as  the  only  cbje&ion  to  its  felf-exid- 
ence  mud  be,  that  there  is  too  much  defiga 
and  grandeur  vilible.  Fallacious,  then,  as  thefe 
arguments  mod  certainly  are,  they  are  yet  the 
only  arguments  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  to 
prove,  that  influences  uncon  needed  with  and  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  univerfe,  have  produced  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  magnificent  objefts  which  compofe  it* 

and, 
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and  that  fuch  influences  refemble  human  mind 
and  intelligence. 

/  / 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  infill  upon  the 
difcoveries  in  philofophy  and  allronomy,  that 
open  the  aftonifhing  magnificence  of  nature, 
or  the  difcoveries  by  microfcopes,  which  lug¬ 
ged  to  us  the  mod  extended  animation,  and 
difplay,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  miniature.  In 
vain  do  we  contemplate  the  animal  (Economy, 
the  exquifite  arrangements  of  its  parts,  and 
the  ufes  to  which  thofe  parts  are  appropriated. 
For  the  defign  and  beauty  every  where  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  planetary  fy Items,  the  order 
dilplayed  in  the  animal  (Economy,  and  in 
every  department  of  nature,  we  have  found  to 

■v  * 

be  the  Itrongeft  arguments  in  fupport  of  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  world  and  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Without  the  exquifite  arrangements, 
fo  univerfally  apparent,  could  things  for  a 
moment  exifl:  as  they  do?  Were  it  poflible 
to  deflroy  this  arrangement,  fo  vifible  in  na¬ 
ture,  we  fhould  ftrike  at  her  exigence.  For 
inftance,  take  away  this  adjuftment  of  parts 
in  animals,  and  the  animals  no  longer  fur- 
vive;  the  materials,  however,  or  fubftances  of 

which 
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which  fuch  animals  were  confirmed,  em¬ 
bracing  lome  new  order  and  exiftence,  ftill 
fupport  the  beauty  of  the  univerfe. 

In  the  place  then  of  bringing  the  order,  the 
arrangement,  and  magnificence  of  the  objects 
of  exiftence,  as  proofs  of  their  not  having  ex¬ 
ited  from  eternity,  we  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
how  abfolutely  impofilble  it  is,  that,  in  the 
fmalleft  inftance,  they  ever  fhould  admit  of 

V 

any  other  order  and  arrangement.  We  know 
little  of  the  qualities  of  matter ;  we  he,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  though  it  is  perpetually  in  action, 
and  though  all  nature  is  fubject  to  changes 
and  revolutions,  yet  a  famenefs  of  the  whole 
is  eternally  preferved.  The  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables,  and  the  parts  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables,  are  continually  changing  ;  and  the 
particles  confirming  the  earths,  ftones,  and 
minerals,  and  the  exifting  fubftances,  are 
likewife  in  conftant  fluctuation  •,  yet  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables,  the  earths,  ftones,  and 
minerals,  and  the  fubftances  conflituting  the 
univerfe  itfelf,  remain  eternally  the  fame. 
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The  revolutions*  then*  of  fociety,  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  nations,  the  downfal  of  empires,  . 
extinguifh  not  the  human  fpecies ;  nor  are 
the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the  extended 
fcenes  of  nature,  in  any  degree,  threatened 
with  total  extermination.  JTis  true,  extraor¬ 
dinary  operations  of  nature  at  times  partially 
affect  their  exigence  ;  but  tumultuous  fcenes 
of  devaluation  -and  calamity  are  ufually  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ferene  and  happy  periods  of  tran¬ 
quility,  that  compenfate  for  defrrudticn,  and 
give  ample  fcope  to  fertility  and  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  a  word,  the  eternal  formation  and  decay 
of  every  exifting  jubilance,-  the  unceafing  cir¬ 
culation  of  matter  that  has  been  fo  copioufly 
explained,  produces  no  diforder.  Innu¬ 
merable  beings  exult  in  their  exigence  but  for 
a  day,  then  droop  and  change  the  mode  of 
that  exiilence  ;  yet  do  they  each  of  them  have 
rheir  different  forms  and  fpecies  equally  nu¬ 
merous  and  flourifhing.  A  continual  wade 
in  every  part  is  neceffary  to  the  inceffant  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  whole  ;  the  clofeft  fympathy  and 
connection  is  preferved  throughout  the  entire 
6  fydern 
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fyftem  of  things ;  and  each  part  or  member 
of  the  univerfe,  in  performing,  its  proper  of¬ 
fices,  operates  both  to  its  own  prefervation, 
and  to  that  of  the  whole. 

V 

And  fo  far  is  the  magnificence  univerfal 
and  apparent,  the  beautiful  order  and  aifpo- 
fition  of  the  feveral  parts  that  compofe  the 
flupendous  whole,  from  being  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  an  unbounded  fuccefnon  of  events, 
we  have  leen  that  they  may  undoubtedly  be 
brought  as  the  flrongeft  confirmation  of  fuch 
a  dodirine.  It  being  far  eafier  to  conceive 
things  to  exift  as  they  are,  and  to  contain 
eternal  order  and  regular  difpofition  vdthin 
themfelves,  than  to  have  a  fpeculative  re- 
courfe  to  more  remote  and  magnificent  exig¬ 
ences,  which,  after  all,  mud  be  allowed  to  be 
eternal  and  felf-exiftent.  For  let  us  once 
more  repeat,  that  if  defign  and  magnificence 
were  an  objection  to  an  eternal  duration  of 
things,  it  is  unreafonable  to  increafe  that  de¬ 
fign  and  magnificence  to  remove  the  objec¬ 
tion.  As  fomething  always  has  exifled,  or 
mud  have  been  eternal,  why  not  pay  a  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  magnificent  and  mod:  beautiful 

objefls, 
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objects,  of  whofe  exiftence  we  are  certain  ? 
why  not  grant  eternity  to  nature  ?  The 
world,  the  univerfe  itfelf,  are  compofed  of 
moveable  particles,  qualified  for  eternal  agi¬ 
tation.  If  then  numerous  modifications  of 
matter  thus  exidj  if  fimilar  events  to  thofe 
already  defcribed  daily  do  take  place  $  what 
in  the  conflitution  of  things,  fhould  hinder 
fuch  events  from  having  always  happened  ? 
Nature  is  invariably  the  fame  $  her  laws  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Subfiances  that  feem 
inanimate  are  yet  perpetually  in  action,  admit 
of  changes  regular  and  uniform  ;  and  as  the 
vegetables  flourifh  and  decay,  and  men  exifb 
and  die,  fo  they  have  ever  done,  and  ever 
will  do. 

Yet,  while  we  thus  contend  that  all  things 
are  eternal,  or  that  the  flupendous  univerfe 
having  never  had  any  beginning,  will  never 
have  any  termination,  but  has  for  ever  exifled, 
with  its  various  modifications  uncaufed,  we 
would,  however,  by  no  means  be  underflood 
to  detrad  from,  but  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
magnificence  of  exiflence.  Every  excellence 
that  the  warmed  advocate  for  the  received 
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opinions  is  difpofed  to  grant  to  the  objects  of 
his  wonder  and  admiration,  we  grant  to  the 
univerfe,  and  to  the  unknown  qualities  of  the 
certain  obje6ts  that  compofe  it.  We  difpute 
not,  but  would  fincerely  wifh  to  confirm  man¬ 
kind  in  the  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  what  is 
great ,  powerful,  and  good ;  the  mode  of  that 
exiftence  is  what  we  alone  contend  for  :  and 
though  the  Europeans  may  ftartle  at  the 
fyftem,  yet*  were  we  difpofed  to  flatter  their 
prejudices,  by  laying  an  improper  ftrefs  upon 
the  iuft  obfervations  of  a  man  diftinguifhed 
for  his  ability,  and  who,  it  muft  be  confeflfed, 
confidering  the  barbarous  age  in  which  he 
exifted,  feems  to  have  been  endued  with  un¬ 
common  and  elegant  ideas,  we  might  tell 
them,  that  one  of  thofe  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  look  up  to  as  the  wifeft  of  man¬ 
kind,  has  declared  for  the  eternity  of  all 
things.  Emphatically  has  it  been  faid  by 
him,  That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
fun  !  that  though  the  rivers  run  into  the  fea, 
yet  the  fea  returns  their  waters;  that  all  is 
full  of  labour ;  that  as  one  generation  goes 
another  comes ;  and  (though  things  flu6luate 
and  change)  that  the  world  lafts  for  ever. 
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And  fo  far  is  this  doCtrine  from  leading  us  to 
queftion  a  future  exiftence,  that  it  eftablifhes 
it.  Things  never  reft ;  but  change  from  one 
ftate  of  order  to  another.  From  our  prefent 
imperfeCh  (late,  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  rea- 
fon  to  doubt,  but  that  we  fhall  change  to  one 
more  perfect. 

i 

Nor  in  a  moral  point  of  view  can  it  ope¬ 
rate  otherwife  than  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind.  By  tending  to  fubvert  the  folly,  fuper- 
llition,  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  it  will 
teach  us  to  diftinguifh  moral  excellence  from 
vices,  dignified  with  that  title.  What  is  vir¬ 
tue,  but  cherifhing  the  principle  of  life,  or,  in 
other  words,  communicating  and  enjoying 
happinefs  ?  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
ftrike  at  our  exiftence,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame  thing,  operates  fo  as  to  make  our- 
felves  and  others  miferable,  is  vice.  Thus 
the  mofl:  virtuous  man  is  he  who  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  happiefl  powers  of  com¬ 
municating  felicity  to  others,  and  enjoying  by 
reflection  the  pleafures  of  doing  good. 
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The  higheft  fouree  of  human  enjoyment  i$ 
the  pleafure  of  pleafing,  of  contributing  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  of  fympathifing 
with  our  fellow-creatures. 

% 

Hence  ever  in  this  world  virtue  is  its  own 
belt  reward,  and  vice  its  feverelt  punifhment  ; 
for  the  vicious  man,  though  he  were  to  efcape 
every  other  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes, 
mult  fuller  for  a  vicious  action  by  remorie  j 
or,  if  he  be  loll  to  fympathy  and  contrition, 
it  argues  a  deficiency  of  fenfibility  and  reafon; 
and  is  the  moll  convincing  proof  that  he  is 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  refined  and  exalted 
pleafures. 

Thus,  then,  though  through  the  whole  of 
this  enquiry  we  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
Urate  a  vail  fuccefiion  of  ages,  to  point  out  the 
fluctuation  of  matter,  the  continued  revolu¬ 
tions  of  beings  and  events  ;  though  totally 
unmindful  of  opinions  vague  and  erroneous, 
however  tenacioufly  maintained  or  univerfally 
adopted  ;  and  heedlefs  of  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
tradictory  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  tellimony  of  the  uninformed  and 
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fuperftitious,  we  have  been  induced,  from  a 
candid  view  of  natural  fads,  of  furrounding 
objeds,  and  every  appearance  of  nature,  to 
conclude,  That  the  world,  the  human  fpecies, 
and  the  whole  fyflem  of  things,  never  had  any 
beginning,  nor  will  they  have  any  termina¬ 
tion  ;  but  ever  have  exifled,  and  ever  will 
exift :  yet,  by  thus  granting  eternity  to 
nature,  and  refling  things  upon  their  own 
certain  foundation,  we  have  by  no  means  been 
led  to  difpute,  but  moil  ftrenuoufly,  though 
inadequately,  to  enforce  the  aftonifhing  mag¬ 
nificence  of  exiflence  :  and  fo  far  are  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  we  have  made  ufe  of  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  fmall^ft  tendency  to  damp  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  future  being  and  felicity,  that  they 
open  the  moft  brilliant  profpeds  to  the 
imagination  j  they  enforce  the  excellence  of 
moral  reditude,  and  the  exiflence  of  infinite 
wifdom  and  intelligence,  infeparable  from 
and  pervading  the  flupendous  and  eternal 
univerfe. 
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